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FOREWORD 


Soviet Union, whose contribution to the defeat 
decisive, achieved in thi i 
Japanese militarism, 
Together with the Soviet Army the Yugoslav people, who rose in 
1941, and their Popular Liberation Army, the soldiers of the Polish 
forces, units of Czechoslovak patriots and, in th 


Despite all its efforts, the Soviet Union failed to prevent the 
Perialists triggering off the Second World War. Wars are alien 


—____ 


P. e I. Brezhnev, Our Course: Peace and Socialism, Part Two, Moscow, 1973, 


ocial nature of the Soviet socialist state. Its policy, lik 
fe pityes vee state, is determined me oe of its econom;, 
and political system. And Lenin stressed t a oe Interests 
and the economic position of the classes which rt © OUT State lie at 
the root of both our home and foreign policy”. a 

The essential differences in the foreign and home Policies of 
socialism and capitalism are therefore determined by the fun. 
damental differences in their economic bases. 

In a capitalist state, based on the private ownership of the Means 
of production and the exploitation of man by man, the Motive 
power for foreign policy is the ruling classes’ striving to consolidate 
their exploitative system, preserve and extend exploitation, retain 
and seize new markets and alien lands, and enslave other Peoples, 
Because of the social nature of capitalist countries, their foreign 
Policies have inherent tendencies towards expansion and 


curb aggression, and to ens 
dependence of nations, 


: ( €t socialist Sta’ 

Combines the Soviet People’s national inteeeste Pm hoy 

ternational obligations of the working class in Pow % he in 
For nearly a quarter of a century, the Sovie at 

eh Sa age pal withstood the crafty ntrigues of pe 
alist states which sto ed at i im- 

ae pp nothing to destroy the SOcialist 

Saas GL 
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The drive for peace, freedom and 
remains a prime task of Soviet forei 
founder of the Soviet state. “From the first foreign policy act of the 
Soviet power — the Decree on Peace —to the Peace Programme of 
the 24th Congress of the CPSU, our Party and state have main- 

tained the continuity of the main directions of the struggle for 
peace and for the freedom and security of the peoples,” 

This active, protracted struggle for peace and security has been 
crowned with success. Every passing week and day brings con- 
vincing evidence that the Peace Programme is being successfully 
carried out. In world affairs, the mighty, authoritative voice of the 
Soviet Union and the whole socialist community calls out for a 
durable peace, friendship among nations, for their freedom and 
security. 

The international work of the Central Committee of the CPSU 
and the Soviet Government in realising the Peace Programme, and 
the results of visits by L. I. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the 
CC CPSU, to the USA, the FRG, France and India in 1972-1974 
have been fully approved by the socialist nations, the international 
communist movement and the whole of progressive mankind. 

While noting the great successes achieved in striving for peace 
and the security of nations and upholding the principles of peaceful 
coexistence among states with different social orders, the CPSU 
summons the Soviet people and all people of goodwill to be on 
their guard against the intrigues of the enemies of peace. 
L. I. Brezhnev pointed out: “Imperialism’s forces of aggression 
will evidently not Jay down their arms for a long time yet. There are 
still adventurists who are capable of kindling another military 
conflagration in order to further their own mercenary interests. We 
therefore consider that it is our sacred duty to conduct our policy in 
such a way as to avoid being caught unawares by any emergency 
and to firmly counter any attempt at returning the world to the 
‘cold war’ days,’’2 

The onslaught against the aggressive forces of imperialism, 
feaction and war, to consolidate peace and international security 

and develop co-operation, remains a major task of the CPSU and 
the Soviet Government at the present time. ; 

Soviet foreign policy aims to ensure a durable world-wide peace 
| si ‘Sin close harmony with the interests of all peoples, for whom 
- Peace ; : 
= 5 one of the greatest blessings. 


the security of nations was and 
gn policy Originally set by Lenin, 


: . 
Re, a Brezhnev, The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Publics, Moscow, 1973, p. 44, 


Li Brezhnev, Our Course: Peace and Socialism, Part Two, p. 58. 


The presence of favourable prospects for consolidating 
and universal security is a feature of the contemporary situation, 
The efforts of the CPSU and the Soviet state, of all the fraternay 
countries of the socialist community hei global Progressive forces 

en peace and organise stable security ©O-operatio 
re have been rewarded with substantial success. 

The entire history of the Soviet Union confirms that Peace does 
not arrive of its own volition; it has to be stubbornly fought for. 
This struggle to preserve and reinforce peace is the main foreign 
Policy issue to have constantly concerned the CPSU and the Sovier 
state. In November 1918, Lenin said: “*_..From the very beginning 


of the October Revolution, foreign policy and international 
relations have been the main questions facing us.””’ 


grounds of war and the aggressive fascist 
Object of pre erening to form a political and military Blor mene 
object of preparing for the redivision of the world by force, i.e. war. 
At that time, the Communist Party and the Soviet state were 
ions, This polley wg, PEACe, Security and frisadsnie 

among nations. This Policy was in the interests 


all 

: nev. “People throu hout rg 

plementing bimpcah ae i Union is ae =y i 
evolution,” Principles that were Proclaimed by our great 
Bourgeois falsifiers 


Sour Slander and di i 

policy in order to belittle fe influence onthe Brosh focign 

ascribe to it aims which to its very nature, br 

leaders, diplomats, journalists and historians ajj ; 
tion of the USSR’s foreign Policy. They dog 


malicious when they distort the USSR’s international policy in 
descriptions of the pre-war period and the origins of the Second 
World War. They also give a twisted rendering of the role of the 
USSR and its foreign policy in the initial period of the war (up to 
June 22, 1941). ; 

In a bid to whitewash the pre-war foreign policies of the leading 
Western capitalist powers, the bourgeois historians go to the extent 
of partly blaming the Soviet Union for the outbreak of war. In this 
way, they misrepresent the history of the war’s origins. 

It is our urgent task to study the period leading up to the Second 
World War and the war’s origins, and also to give a correct 
treatment of Soviet foreign policy in that period. This facilitates the 
struggle against imperialist aggressive forces. Today, the forces of 
reaction and war have to be curbed; international security must be 
strengthened. Historical experience, especially a study of the causes 
and origins of the Second World War, can help us achieve this. 
Lenin repeatedly stressed the importance of studying the causes of 
war. “We must explain the real situation to the people,” Lenin 
said, “‘show them that war is hatched in the greatest secrecy.... We 
must explain to the people again and again in the most concrete 
manner possible how matters stood in the last war (the First World 
War —author), and why they could not have been otherwise.’’' 


Lenin drew attention to the need to “examine the policy pursued 
prior to the war, the policy that led to and brought about the war’’? 
He also said that we should bear in mind a key issue, “the question 
of the class character of the war: what caused that war, what 
classes are waging it, and what historical and historico-economic 
conditions gave rise to it”? When studying the causes and nature 
of war, one should pose the question “To whose advantage is it?” 
The way Lenin looked at the origins of the First World War is just 
as relevant to an analysis of the Second World War’s causes. 

The Second World War differed from its predecessor in that it 
Was more complex and contradictory: the rivalry and struggle 
between two imperialist groupings to rule the world developed in 
unusual conditions, with the world split into two opposing socio- 
®conomic systems —the capitalist and the socialist, the latter 
represented by the Soviet Union. These two systems also were in a 
State of Struggle which was to leave its mark on the policies and 
diplomacy of every state in the capitalist world. This struggle, as 
_ 


1 
hig: Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, Moscow, 1966, p. 447. 
* Tig” Vol 23, Moscow, 1964, p. 33. 

bid., Vol. 24. y 1OKA - 20R 


Lenin foresaw, was aggravated by the mountin 
processes in the capitalist countries. Lenin Wrote: 7 1 VOlUtign 
world situation following the imperialist war, rec}, 

between peoples and the World political 
determined by the struggle waged by a small groun of Whole tie 
nations against the Soviet movement and the ¢ li 
by Soviet Russia"! 


The existence of the socialist Soviet Union and its 


; ate acti 
policy were a heavy weight on the Instigators of the n te Peace 
forced them to mask their predatory 


For the USSR, then the sole socialist state, those years were 
marked by the fulfilment of the first historic five-year plans ahead 
of Schedule. Thanks to the heroic toil of the working class, of the 
b oe Soviet People, the foundations of Socialist society had been 

ullt and a Peal heavy industry had been created — the basis 
so ronomic independence and defensive might. 
Psi pte People S toil, the collectivisation of agriculture had 
is achieved, “unens uccess in the cultural revolution - 
; , oyme : € 
People’s well-being improved, mad) Sete a Sa 
soctatien great achievements by the USSR rendered the idea of 
progressive people ‘ot te ae among the working masses and 
E : w A ; 
Soviet Union's internationel influence: gat rapidly boosted the 
dinenea, ms, the ©aPitalist world i sane thoroughly 
: ¥ @ profound world €conomic ‘crisis which b I] the 
internal and external contradictions of imperial rought a ad 
especially those between the victorious and defen Ism to a he t 
the First World War. As the Conflict between | ated countries S 
became more acute, the exploiting classes j, Cur and capita 
countries embarked on a course of destroyin arli many capitalist 
bourgeois democracy. Overt acts of terrorism becanentarism and 
method of preserving their power. The foreign pots frequent 


cy of the 
'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, Mosco 
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+ 1966, p, 241, 


estern imperialist powers, particular! with relati 
bas determined by this reactionary fone aie ‘othe USSR, 

Guided by egoistic class interests, the governments of the leadin 
Western capitalist countries did not, in the thirties, support ai 
Soviet proposal for the creation of a system of collectivite security 
in Europe, without which it was impossible to resist the predatory 
aspirations of German fascist imperialism, and also of Italy and 
Japan whose preparations for a new war were well under Way. 

The report of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union to the 17th Party Congress in 1934 stated that 
“the capitalist countries are frantically Preparing for a new war to 
redivide the world and spheres of influence.’”' Germany, Italy and 
Japan were getting ready for a new redivision of the world at the 
expense of Britain, France, and the USA, which, following the First 
World War, shared out the colonies, markets and spheres of in- 
fluence among themselves. These countries were obviously not 
going to voluntarily relinquish their colonial Possessions and great- 
power positions. There thus formed two Opposing imperialist 
groupings: Germany, Italy and Japan against Britain, France and 
America. The uneven development of capitalist countries under 
imperialism led to a change in the alignment of forces between the 
two groupings. Contradictions between them were becoming ever 
more intense — armed conflict was clearly in the offing. 

The aggressive powers masked their war preparations with 
anticommunist and anti-Soviet statements and declarations. Hitler 
Germany was particularly zealous in her anti-Soviet propaganda 
campaign, constantly stressing that Germany’s main task was to 
conquer, subordinate and colonise Soviet Russia, whose territory 
she announced to be Lebensraum for the German nation. To fulfil 
this task would allegedly mean the elimination of Bolshevism. The 
Hitlerites tried to make out that the world was faced with the 
choice between fascism and communism. Fascist Germany 
declared herself a “bastion of anti-Bolshevism’’. ; 

aying on anti-Sovietism and anti-Bolshevism, the Hitlerites 
were firmly convinced they had come upon a contradiction which 
Would enable German imperialism not only to destroy the Ver- 
Sailles-Washington system, but to achieve a new redivision of the 
World to Germany’s advantage. This was the contradiction between 


Capitalis : nism towards 
the USSR socialism, the capitalist world’s antago 


——_ 
ines 17th Congress of the CPSU, January 25-February 10, 1934. Verbatim 
2, Morcow, 1934, p,.13 (in Russian). 
Bolshevik, No, 11, 1933, pp. 7-8. 


iti da of Hitler G 
ivities and propaganda ™ 
oe scaring the exploiter classes and 
f revolution and Bolshevism, 


All the ineeaenae i 
y were therefore 
a leaders with the threat of ive policy —a polj 
i the Hitlerites’ provocative policy Policy of 
This, then. ¥ dictions in the capitalist states with th 
playing on the class contradictio lasses with the spectre .* 
j f frightening the ruling ¢ ae b 0 
aia a policy of exploiting = a Ctween the 
italist 5 d the socialist Sovie . 
ce bacon of this libellous propaganda, fascist Germany Was 
making frenzied war preparations, endeavouring at the Same time 
to create a united capitalist front against the Soviet Union and thus 
isolate it. Hitlerite diplomats calculated that an anti-Cominterp 
Ip to do this. . 
gy bees 1933 the Communist Party and the Soviet Gover. 
ment were bending tremendous efforts to show the world the 
Savage essence of German fascism, which paraded as ‘national 
socialism”, and -its aggressive predatory plans in relation to other 
nations and states. The USSR launched a political-diplomatic 
campaign of unparalleled scope, with the object of unmasking 
fascism and revealing the danger of a new war which would spring 
from it. The campaign was successful in that it helped rally all the 
forces fighting then against fascism and war. The 1936 Interna- 
tional Peace Congress in Brussels was clear evidence of this. 
While the leading capitalist powers ignored the threat of war 
from fascist Germany, and tried to make a deal with Hitler (this 


ai 1933. It enumerated me 
Collective security, based On regional pacts — t for 
Europe and the Pacific Pact for he Far % eee 
© programme also Provided for the 
bership to the League of Nations wi i 
q with i 
the latter into an instrument for hte. ve helping patie 


tion between States, as 


Soviet Union’s mem: | 


Peace and co-opera 


© lon. Well as a collective defence against ageres 


et Union worked t? 
the organisation’s mail 


ec ie cadena es 


It was obvious to the Communist Party and the Soviet Govern. 
ment that German fascism enjoyed the support of world reactiog, 
Soviet international politics was, therefore, not confined to un- 
masking fascism alone. It also exposed the actions of reaction 

forces, the overt and covert enemies of Peace and co-operation 


The Soviet Union thus 
cism and the threat of 


untries must take 


the sole means of 
preventing the outbreak of a new war. Soviet diplomacy and the 
Soviet press systematically exposed the aggressive states’ artificial 
displays of peaceful intentions, Particularly those of German 
diplomacy, which, to disguise its true intentions, was lavish in 
“peaceful” proposals. 

However, London and Paris preferred to stick to a policy of 
“non-intervention”, fraught with great dangers. This policy was 
initiated by the British Government of that time, whose leaders 
were hoping to make a deal with the fascist powers at the expense 
of the small states, and also the Soviet Union. In 1933, the Com- 
munist Party warned of the danger of British die-hards “seeking 
and using any favourable opportunities to step up aggressiveness of 
all anti-Soviet forces with a view to channelling intervention against 
the USSR”! The reactionary ruling circles of the Western 
countries tended to see Hitler Germany as a power capable of 
wrecking the revolutiqnary and democratic movements in Germany 
herself and in the countries threatened by German aggression, 
thereby bolstering capitalism in general. Therefore, in order to 
Prop up Hitler’s fascist dictatorship in Germany, they helped 

any arm herself and overcome her political isolation. It was 
these American, British and French imperialists that “encouraged 
the - Hitlerite aggressors in their claims on Austria and 
Zechoslovakia, pushing them ever closer to the Soviet borders, 
ee 


‘Bolshevik, No. 11, 1933, p. 8. 


11 Soviet proposals to unite and repulse the fascig 
ting all »° 
wt ist Germany 4s the f, 
; , West saw fascist : Ofce 
7 oti ee plow on the Soviet Union to weaken j 
ee ea fluence, if not destroy it . 
ts in of course, alarmed by th. 


ine i 
and undermine in Britain were, : , 
The ruling circles in Hitler Germany owing to seizures in 


: ; : ight of A . 
rapidly increasing me that German fascist aggression directeq 
Europe. But es defeating Germany by joining forces 
eastwards wa: since such a victory would inevitably 


‘ iet Union, ; oa: 
mi ae les SSR’s authority and ee The British 
Government, therefore, refused to enter into an alliance with the 


inst fascist Germany. : 

= i nae cliques in Western countries were Buided 
by these narrow class considerations when they pursued the policy 
of compliance with the fascist aggressors. They thus frustrated the 
Soviet plan to organise a system of collective security, the sole aim 
of which was to rally forces to defend peace against aggression, 
This short-sighted and essentially anti-national policy of Lon- 
don, Paris and Washington was conducted under cover of “non- 
intervention” and, later, “appeasement”. The international 
potions of the three countries were consequently undermined. 
; democraties” reckoned that ge orsuess since the Western 
attack the Soviet Union oie ermany would ultimately 
: e West, and Japan would strike 


and reje 

aggressors. 
Reactiona 

“most capab 


estern powers were evef 
tde ow chetishing the hope that 
et in ming nst the Soviet Union”: 

» London and Paris held protracted, 


Marxism. nt ro oclal 
onam Leninism unger anda and Agit tin ist Revolution (1917-1957). Theses of 
scow, 1957 : ey: “~ aes of 

ih in Russian). 
etween th 1947, pp. 5-6 (in Russian) 
* two World Wars, 1919 


fruitless talks with the USSR ae conclusion of a treaty of 
mutual assistance, and later a m litary convention as well. These 
negotiations were also used to disguise Anglo-German secret talks 
about a new redivision of the world and the channelling of German 
fascist aggression against the USSR. 

However, the Soviet Communist Party and Government saw 
through this crafty plan concocted by Anglo-French diplomacy and 
thwarted it by concluding a non-aggression pact with Germany on 
August 23, 1939. This was, of course, a reluctant yet sensible step. 
The pact was crucial not only for the Soviet people but for working 

eople all over the world. This time again the Soviet Government 
and its diplomacy justified the confidence expressed by Lenin that 
“we shall be able to stand up for ourselves. We have not been and 
shall not be beaten, nor shall we be cheated.””' 

Ina situation where the Soviet Union was alone and surrounded 
by capitalist countries, and the international working class was 
split by the Right Socialists, war could not be prevented. But the 
first socialist country could be —had to be —saved from war in 
such unfavourable circumstances. The Soviet-German pact, 
concluded in August 1939 upset the Western powers’ plans to 
form a common front with Germany for organising a “‘crusade” 
against the Soviet Union. 

The seizure of Manchuria, Abyssinia, Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and Albania had strengthened the strategic positions and war 
economy of the aggressive powers, i.e. Germany, Italy and Japan. 
They were now demanding, in line with their increased might, a 
new redivision of the world among the capitalist powers. They were 
hoping to establish their supremacy not only in Europe but 
throughout the world. So Hitler Germany unleashed a new war by 
attacking Poland. 

An appeal of the Executive Committee of the Comintern 
described the war as imperialist and predatory on the part of both 
capitalist blocs involved. Published after Germany attacked 
Poland, the appeal noted: ‘‘War is being waged in the very centre 
of Europe. The ruling classes of Britain, France and Germany are 
fighting for world supremacy. This war follows on from the years 
of imperialist strife in the capitalist camp. That is the true meaning 
of this unjust, reactionary, imperialist war.”? The war was 
Precisely that until June 22, 1941. _ _ 

Moreover, during the war’s initial stage, nicknamed the 
“Phoney” war, neither of the belligerents was actually carrying out 


1 
Lenin Miscellany XIII, Moscow, 1930, p. 8 (in Russian). 
pommunistichesky Internatsional (Communist International) No. 8-9, 1939, 
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i operations in Western Europe. They were mere 
sera sac other how they could cra nue the fascig, 
aggressors’ demands at the expense of the USSR. ; ; eight-month 
“phoney” war was, in fact, a direct continuation of the anti-Soyj 
Munich policy of collusion with the fascists pursued by Britain and 
France after their formal declaration of war on Germany, However, 
the imperialists were unable to make a deal at the experise of the 
USSR because of their irreconcilable imperialist contradictions 
Soviet foreign, policy and diplomacy also played their Tole; 
following Lenin’s instructions about taking advantage of inter- 
imperialist contradictions, they achieved an extended breathin, 
space for the USSR. Lenin said: ‘‘We must take political advantage 
of the differences among our opponents, but only of major dif. 
ferences that are due to profound economic causes.” 

Once the imperialist war had started, the Soviet Union took up 
the only correct position, i.e. non-participation in the war and 
continued neutrality. This policy was aimed at preventing the war 
spreading over Europe and at ensuring the security of the Soviet 
Union and peace among nations. 

The Soviet state used this breathing space to build up its 
defences, safeguard its security, and prepare to resist the German 
ggressor. During that period the USSR organised the 
front” from the Baltic to the Black Sea and gathered all 
peace-loving, anti-fascist forces into its camp. Thus, the precon- 
ditions had been created for the formation of an anti-fascist 
coalition and the subsequent victory over fascism. ~ 


over 30 years since the war ended, the question of its 
d causes is highly relevant. P. i 


GROWING D 

ON’S DRIVE 
FOR PEACE AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY. 
1933-1937 


1933-1937: 
The Policy 0 


The International Situation Deteriorates. 


f ‘Non-intervention” 


d political changes in the capitalist world 
| relations of that period. 
The capitalist countries, still recovering from the substantial 
shocks of the world economic crisis of 1929-1933, were suffering 
from prolonged economic stagnation. All the internal and external 
contradictions of imperialism continued to be aggravated. Mass 
unemployment was still rampant; 10 million were unemployed in 
the USA alone. Revolutionary enthusiasm was on the increase in 
countries of the capitalist and colonialist world: the working-class 
and anti-imperialist movement was gaining ground rapidly. In this 
situation, the ruling classes, who saw the parliamentary system as a 
threat to their continued supremacy, resorted to more frequent use 
of force and terrorist methods of government. The German im- 
perialist bourgeoisie established a fascist dictatorship, handing 

over the reins of power to Hitler’s nazi party. 
_ The bourgeoisie of a number of other countries also began to 
es oe fascist methods in the work of its state machinery and 
a bourgeois-democratic freedoms. In 1936, only 10 out of 
uropean countries had preserved these freedoms, and then 

only in a rather curtailed form. 

German i2tional socialism was the most reactionary and 
an imperialism, which by then 
h the help of American and 
rival to Britain, the USA 
atter countries were 
n on the world 
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Serious economic an 
dominated internationa: 


aggressive form of fascism. Germ 
had rehabilitated its economy wit 
pn credits, became a dangerous 
orl eg With every passing year, the I 

g the strain of growing German competitio 


markets. Japan was also maki 
seized Manchuria — an im 


materials. 


This uneven development is demonstrated b 
on steel-smelting and electricity production in 


countries of Europe: 


Year 


Germany 


Britain 


ng enormous progress 
, 
portant market and Source 9 


France 


Steel (million tons) 


having 
f tay 
y the followin 


the major CaDitalig 


Italy 


1928 14.3 8.7 9.5 2.0 
1935 16.1* 10.0 6.2 22 
1937 19,8* 13.2 7.9 2.3 
1939 22,5%* 13.4 7.9 2.3 
Electricity (000 million kwh) 
1928 27.9 15.6 14.1 9.6 
1935 36.7* 25.9 17.4 13.8 
1937 49.0* 31.9 20.0 15.4 


“Including Saarland. 

“*Including Saarland and 
Austria and 
by Germany. 


These data testify that steel and electricity production in 
Germany developed considerably quicker than in Britain and 
France. 

Another advantageous breakthrough for Germany was in 
aluminum smelting, which was particularly important for arms 
production. Germany outstripped Britain in almost. all major 
branches of industry and became her stiffest competitor in the 
Near and Middle East, Africa and Latin America as well as in the 
European market. Japan was conducting a regular trade war 
against the USA and Britain in the Far East and in South-East 

sia. 


Britain, France and the USA were findi : hse 
positions, consolidated nding that their great-po 


the territory of 
parts of Czechoslovakia occupied 


However, neither Britain France, nor th 
voluntarily to cede their great- 
markets to Germany, 


could a new redivision of the world be achieved. “This is,” Lenif 


said, “because the only conceivable basis under ca 

division of spheres of influence, interests, colonies, ete, ; 
ation of the strength of those Participating, their “ or 

pa financial, military Strength, etc. And the sire th of 


Pitalism for the 


ism. 
For Hitler Germany, supported by her ex 
might, the main order of the day was a fresh redi 


Anglo-German antagonism over the colonial question was 
aggravated by Germany linking her colonial demands with plans to 
reign supreme in Europe and throughout the world. 

The whole direction of British foreign policy was, in fact, 
Predetermined by her aspirations to preserve her empire and great- 
Power positions. British conservatives considered that the on- 
slaught by German and Japanese imperialism, then threatening 
Britain’s great-power positions, could onceivably be channelled 
against the Soviet Union. This opinion as also held by highly 
Lavential circles in France, whose interests were represented by 

val. 

In calculating the chances of redirecting the German and 
Japanese expansionist threat against the Soviet Union, the British, 


— 


1V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, Moscow, 1964, p. 295. 
2Voprosy Istorii (Oucetinne af Hicenrs) No. 9. 1954. 0. 88. 


ican ruling circles based themselves 
Sauk a the German fascists as embodied in Hitler's Me 
Samet and many declarations and speeches made by Hitler Singg 
his rise to power in Germany. Their papanee part ais that Germany 
aimed to fight the threat of revolution an poe carry out a bro 
programme of territorial seizures 1n the East, and Particularly in 
the Soviet Union. 


Hitlerite anti-Soviet plans gained especially strong q 
saideal ot British ruling circles. The ruling clique in Britain had 
their own anti-Soviet plans. These boiled down to underminin th 
USSR’s increased international influence, and politically isolatin 
it once Britain had created a united imperialist bloc to oppose the 
Soviet state. The ultimate British aim was to destroy socialism in 
the Soviet Union and restore the old capitalist order. This task 
could only conceivably be fulfilled if Britain managed to come to an 
agreement with the fascist powers —Germany, Italy and also 
Japan. 

British reactionary politicians supposed that the Soviet-Japanese 
war would weaken the influence of the successful socialist con- 
struction in the USSR on the liberation movement in the oppressed 
nations of the East. 

Late in 1933, Bolshevik, the theoretical and political journal of 
the CC CPSU, described the main goal of the British ruling circles 
thus: “The British die-hards’ plan is calculated, having first 
drawn Japan into the war against the USSR, to create a situation 
which would show other imperialist powers that intervention 
against the USSR from the West is so simple and promising, that tt 
would be reasonable to form a united imperialist front against the 
USSR.”" J 
_ This anti-Soviet foreign policy was not in Britain’s nation®l 
interest. The 7th Congress of the Comintern, in describing this 
policy, noted that “‘the requirements of struggle for preservation 0 
ad fe se poy i ag revolution and against the nations ‘ 

ements remai 
nes of British policy.” today. ‘thay dic fandanie 
Is was precisel : e 
agsint revolution and the Soren (asgsm broueht the Sf 
programme. This was a e on to the forefron 
Provocative policy of playing on the ¢ 
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nisms within capitalist states with the obj 
aaa classes with the spectre of revolution, a Policy of exploiting 
contradictions between the capitalist countries and the Soviet 
alist state. The Hitlerites hoped that they would be able to 
intimidate statesmen of the leading Western countries with the 
of revolution allegedly issuing from the Soviet Union. 
Having declared fascist Germany the “bastion” of the West against 
the threat of revolution and communism, the Hitlerites reckoned 
that by playing on the antagonisms between the capitalist world 
and the socialist Soviet Union they would persuade the Western 
to cancel the restrictions imposed on German rearmament: 
furthermore, they would gradually be able to Prepare for a 
redivision of the world with the object of establishing the world 
supremacy of German imperialism. 

Using anti-communism and anti-Sovietism as a convenient 
disguise, Germany lost no time in building up her defences and 
preparing for war. On February 26, 1935, she announced the 
creation of an air force, and on March 16, universal military service 
was decreed. On March 7, 1936, Germany denounced the Locarno 
agreements and, in the absence of any opposition from France or 
Britain, sent troops into the demilitarised Rhineland, advancing 
the Wehrmacht in earnest towards the French frontiers. Not 
content with individual measures for militarising the economy, the 
Hitler Government announced, in September 1936, the in- 
troduction of a “four-year plan” aimed principally at transferring 
the whole economy onto a war footing 

The massive Wehrmacht in the centre of Europe, equipped with 
all manner of offensive weapons, combined with the frenzied 
aggressiveness of German fascism resulted in an intensified arms 
race throughout the world. Benefiting from the policy of ‘‘non- 
intervention”, fascist Italy swiftly built up her defences and 
Prepared to invade Ethiopia. Japanese militarists armed them- 
selves and made ready to attack the USSR and China. Thus a seat 
of war was also developing in the Far East. ; 

In this complex and tense international situation, the Soviet 
Union, with hostile capitalist surroundings, carried on peacefully 
constructing a new socialist society, accomplishing the difficult 
foe - the Communist Party in the Second Five-Year Plan 

33-1937), 

This plan for developing the national economy was fulfilled 
ahead of schedule due to the heroic toil of the whole Soviet people, 
Under the leadership of the Communist Party. The working class 
and all toilers of the Soviet Union had achieved by their heroic 
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ect of Scaring the 


ur a feat unparalleled in history: in record time ‘ 
tere help, they had transformed backward Russia j oan " 
advanced industrial state. The 1937 gross output of heavy inniy 
was more than double the 1932 figure and eight times the w 
figure. The USSR’s industrial Output was the highest in F 193 
and the second in the world, surpassed only by the USA ee 
The collectivisation of agriculture was a 


Soviet defence Capacity was substantially boosteg by the 
wi heavy 
S securi 
d influence eed, 
These historic achievements were consol 
Soviet Constitution, adopted in 1936. It 
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« orialist W: 
se ne of a mighty anti-war front will depend on the 
off by ness of this world front”. The Congress also examined 
another important question — that of the Comintern’s tasks vis-a- 
vis the imperialists’ preparations for a new war. A report on the 
matter noted the Soviet Union’s important role in preserving peace. 
“if it were not for the Soviet Union,” said the report, “the 
breathing space between the two rounds of war would have been 
shorter. Nations would have been thrust into a new carnage long 
ago.” The major conclusion of the Congress was that the success of 
the drive against fascism and a new war depended on whether 
Communists managed to unite all workers, irrespective of party 
membership, into a united workers’ front, and organise a broad 
popular anti-fascist front, and also a united anti-imperialist front 
in a colonial and dependent countries. 

ving summed up past experience, the Con i 
historic resolution on the satiety to create a Cee 
united workers’ and popular front, on communist support of such a 
government and possible participation in it. 


of war. Guided by this programme, the Communist parties plunged 
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of international counter-revolution 2 
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“The German fascists, who strive for the hegemony of Germ 
imperialism in Europe, raise the question of changing the bo 
daries of Europe at the expense of their neighbours by Means af 
war.”"! Hoenn Nee 

The Congress resolution stressed British imperialism’s tole in 
kindling aggressive anti-Soviet aspirations in the capitalist Pow 
“Britain,” said the resolution, “‘is striving to strengthen the anti, 
Soviet tendencies not only of Germany but also of J an ang 
Poland.”? The Congress therefore warned that “although the 
acuteness of the imperialist contradictions renders the formation of 
an anti-Soviet bloc difficult at the present moment, the fac: 
governments and war parties in the capitalist countries €ndeavoy, 
to solve these contradictions at the expense of the fatherland of all 
the working people, at the expense of the Soviet Union, The dan 
of the outbreak of a new imperialist war daily threatens humanity's 

This threat grew from year to year, as the aggressive powers, led 
by Germany, built up their military might. Moreover, enjoying the 
connivance of the leading Western powers (Britain, the USA, ana 
France), they were perpetrating acts of aggression and conducting 
local wars. Thus, after the Japanese seizure of Manchuria, Italy 
invaded Ethiopia, turning her into a colony. This was followed up 
by German-Italian intervention in Spain with the object of over- 

throwing the republican Popular Front government. 

In a resolution of April 1, 1936, the Presidium of the Comintern 
Executive Committee noted that fascism “has developed into a 
direct military threat to peace” and that “instigators of war from 
both the West and the East, supporting each other's aggressive 
plans in every possible way, are threatening to involve the whole 
world in a merciless, destructive war’ 4 

At a grand meeting of the Moscow Soviet, on November 6, 1936, 
a Teport by M. I. Kalinin, Chairman of the USSR Central 
Executive Committee, gave a proper appraisal of this aggressive 
Policy. The fascist aggressive Powers, it noted, “‘have been and are 
pursuing an extremely Provocative policy, deliberately aggravating 
and creating a tense situation in international relations, and are 
directing this policy Particularly against the Soviet Union.... They 
Lone Tris hock _ together a united fascist interwational 

0 's “united front” or bloc of fascism was gradually 

Ss 7th Congress of the Communist International, p. 588, 

i lbid., p. 589, 

Kommunist, No, 2, 1969, p. 4, 

SPravda, November 10, 1936, 


: natel arallel ta 
oA proxim i the one hand, 


e concern “ 
tly named the “Rome- 


pact, signed in November 
xis”. ; act to disguise the aggressiv@ 
Betas called ee It had a secret appendix stating that both 
19 ad its signatories inate theit policies with regard to the Soviet 
cust er Comintern pact was therefore directed against the 
Union. The anti- well as the leading Western powers. Italy later 
Soviet . .: + Gr 1937). It was thus transformed from a bilateral 
Ge rman-Japanese agreement into an alliance of three aggressive 
"Sovi rnment regarded the pact as an alliance of 
SS ers wiz at preparing for a war to redivide the 
vail. In late November 1936, speaking at the Extraordinary 8th 
Con of Soviets, V. M. Molotov, Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, said that this pact in fact resembled an or- 
dinary alliance of imperialists for aggressive purposes. It was 
further stressed: “We must say frankly that we are not blind to the 
true nature of this agreement. It seems to us natural that 
throughout the world this agreement has raised concern for the 
cause of peace.’ 

Speaking at the same Congress, M. M. Litvinov, People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, reminded the Western powers that 
the fascist states were pursuing a policy which was a threat to 
British and French security, and that their farcical “‘non- 
ee policy would back-fire. 

Mire , Litvinov said, saw no reason for changing its policy, 
Ra oad anders one of peace.... The USSR ants this 
co-operation. The sation er nations, to whom it therefore offers its 
mere words, is what the Soviet Unio Sie ate ae 
davis, (Seriuor, "Thu sais day. Prove ocblddied © lees on 
titled “The USSR’s Fore: e day, Pravda published a leader en- 

s Foreign Policy Is Immutable!” thus confirming 


the 
adherence of the CPSU and the Soviet Government to the 


Policy of peace i i 
all seans"tonin ae eee to defend this peace jointly with 


The Sovj é Sg 
wers, ee Ae did all in its power to show how the fascist po- 
Kalinin heer blatantly aggressive aims, endangered peace. 
—— ed the Soviet state’s active peace policy: “It has 
Pravda, November 30, 1936. 


been proved time and again this year that our foreign ; 

high-principled, consistent and, as formerly, aimed at develonint 
and reinforcing peaceful relations between all countries, 
consider,” he emphasised, “that this 1S a most important task of 
international politics, involving the vital interests of the People 
Despite bitter opposition from the advocates of violence, this polic, 
is increasingly winning over and rallying defenders of Peace in aij 
countries.””’ However, this did not mean that the danger of war had 
diminished. As Kalinin stressed at the time: “The Storm-clouds of 
war are thickening overhead.” 

The threat of imminent war grew ever more distinct and 
palpable. . 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union warned the Soviet 
people and the international working class about the increasin 
danger of war. A leader in the new year’s day edition of Pravda 
read: “The 1937 sky is darkened with heavy storm-clouds. The 
fascist countries are Preparing a war of plunder.... Other bour- 
geois governments, fearing the crash, clutch at the straw of 
Superficial peace, and, by their inertia, encourage the fascist 
brigandage.” 

The Japanese invasion of North China graphically evidenced the 
consequences of the “non-intervention” policy pursued by Britain, 


Secretary Dimitrov wrote: “Under the guise of a drive against the 
Comintern and the ‘Red Peril’, the German, Italian and Japanese 
robbers are endeavouring, by means of limited wars, to seize new 
strategic Positions, centres of land and sea communications and 
Sources of raw materials for war industry, Their goal is to step up 


continents — Europe and Asia, Describing 
situation then evolving Izvestia Wrote: “Two parts of the world are 


f-mongers are arranging 


aggressors, 
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Unfortunately, the Western governments ignored 
serious warnings. They continued their Policy of connivance hese 
the aggressors, which inevitably fed to the increased threat of Mes 
Therefore, in a leading article on December 31, 1937, Pravda ag. 
pointed out that the world was faced with the danger of war: 
situation is red-hot. Capitalism, though doomed, is Seeking a on 
out through war. It is waging war alr eady. The past year has been 
one of unbridled aggression by the fascist plunderers,” 


The Danger of War Increases. The USSR Struggles 
to Uphold Peace 


In the complex international situation of 1933-1937, the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government based their forej 
policy on the lines laid down in the report of the CC CPSU to the 
17th Party Congress. Both the Party and the Government paid 
great attention to international politics. They warned the in- 
ternational working class and all who cherished peace, as well as 
governments, of the danger of an impending war. Using every 
possible means, the USSR battled with the threat of war, meeting 
halfway any country which, for one reason or another, stood up for 
peace, and unmasking those who mouthed false words of peace 
while preparing and provoking war. 

The Soviet Union did all it could to convince the British and 
French governments of the need for joint action to defend peace 
against aggression. 

London and Paris, however, were not inclined to heed the Soviet 


developing economic and trade ties, so vital to the Briti 
4 ? rit ‘ 
Its proponents also considered that Britain, along withthe Wee 
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German fascist aggression by 
y in Europe. The most noted 
Alfred Duff Cooper, Lord 


gon from 1934, Winston Churchill. 
. soevet ~~ oer of Anglo-Soviet relations between 1933 and 
phe inset t of the bitter controversy in British government 


- 4937 sco Se of British policy towards the USSR and fascist 
circles 


Germany: embargo on Soviet imports to Britain in mid-1933 

core at the British Government could not ignore home public 
SE oF the stand taken by the inoderates in government circles. 
ages also indicated by the signing of a temporary trade 

3 ment between the USSR and Great Britain on April 16, 1934, 
as well as @ contract of November 4, 1934, between the Chief 
Concessions Committee under the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the USSR and the Lena Goldfields company to settle moot 
points on a mutual basis.” 

The visit to Moscow by Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal, in March 
1935 also somewhat improved the political atmosphere of the 
relations between the two countries.* 

During the talks, the Soviet leaders drew Eden’s attention to 
fascist Germany’s aggressive aspirations and underlined the threat 
of a new world war resulting from the aggressive policies pursued 
by fascist Germany and militaristic Japan. In comparing the in- 
ternational situation of early 1935 with that of 1913, the last year of 
peace before the First World War (1914-1918), Joseph Stalin said 
at the time to Eden that the international situation in 1935 was 
worse than in 1913, stressing that “in 1913 there was only one 

hotbed of potential war, namely, Germany, whereas now there are 
two — Germany and Japan”. 

Despite the serious nature of these warnings addressed by the 
Soviet leaders to the British Government, the latter, as the ensuing 
events showed, continued to pursue its former policies of collusion 
with Hitler’s government. Eden’s Moscow visit was a tactical move 
on the part of the British Government which saw its main task in 
exerting pressure on Hitler Germany to make her conclude a 
comprehensive Anglo-German agreement which would include the 
demarcation of spheres of influence, world markets and raw ma- 
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erial sources, and also colonial POSSCsSiOns. The whol 
sues an agreement would boil down to suaranteeing Britain! 
colonial possessions and Preserving her Breat-power posit 
having met Hitler Germany's expansionist claims at the expense gf 
other states, above all the USSR. The Anglo-German 
Agreement concluded in 1935 in Violation of the Provisions f th 
Versailles Treaty, was regarded by the British Government 


British diplomacy seized upon this draft in order to form a 
directorate of four Powers, to be based on close co-operation 


tance. It was a new variation of the notorious Holy Alliance of the 
four powers who would manage 


mene leet "Avda wrote: “There ig no doubt in the minds of the 
§ People in the US and the whole world hat the ‘four- 
Ct’ was desi ned f; orld that the 
die-hards won’ oe ble ton the start for anti-Soviet ends.... The 
iplomatic bag,’»! 71 (0! to hide their interventionist cat in the 
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; Notwithstanding the Versailles Trea 

ie ht to build ' eet of submarines ce ie poe gained 
pritish submarine fleet's tonnage. As well as being Beslaet na! the 
interests, this agreement dealt a heavy blow at collective secu ritish 
Furopes the creation of which could have ensured peace ny in 
furopean nations. or all 


By concluding this navy agreement with Germany, Britaj i 
fact legitimatised her rearmament. The acreeient ena ss 
signal for a eae race in naval construction in Europe and created : 
new weapon of aggression in the Baltic Sea before th 
the Soviet Union. SiEMenay te 

The Soviet Government took stock of the danger of war issuing 
from the major breeding ground, fascist Germany. 

At its 17th Congress, the Communist Party confirmed the 
USSR s striving for peace and co-operation and also gave a serious 
warning to those provoking war. “Our policy is clear,” stated the 
report of the CC CPSU to the Congress. “Its goal is to safeguard 
peace and strengthen trade relations with all countries. There is no 
question of the USSR’s threatening anyone, whoever they are. We 
stand for and champion the cause of peace. But we are not afraid of 
threats and are ready to strike back at the war-mongers, blow for 
blow.” 

The Party and the Government were fully aware of the complex 
international situation in the thirties. 

A dangerous situation was augmenting in the Far East: Japan, 
having seized Manchuria, virtually became the Soviet Union's 
neighbour. Henceforward, Manchuria was used by Japanese 
militarists as a convenient springboard for war against the USSR. 
Japanese imperialists dreamt that such a war would give them the 
whole of the Soviet Far East. in acts of provocation by the 

i acts 

ee pier thie Chinese Eastern Railway, 
Japanese Manchurian authorities on i iailway’s normal func- 
calculated to paralyse the Soviet-owned ra 


‘alculate oe ing to compel the USSR 
tioning. ‘The Japanese authorities wet SS bo paovole matters to the 
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to and over the rally foe Soviet Untnsand thas se 
railway by force. Japanese een of the Sov! 
frontier also became more fredvun's ined the Japanese policy 
The Soviet Ambassador in Tokyo desc 1933 was one of the most 
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in the autumn of this year, when the Ja anese 
oe at seizing the Chinese Eastern Railwa anit a 
propaganda from the Japanese militarists reached its peak »1 Wat 
Embassy stressed that Japan had declined the Soviet Proposal of 
pact of non-aggression. The reason for this refusal was apan' 
aspiration “‘to ensure that she would have the PPortunity of black. 
mailing the USSR with the threat of war, and alarming the Si 
Government into conceding to the main Japanese demands On the 
USSR (fishing rights, concessions, recognition of Manchukuo, the 
sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway, ete.)”, She did not Want to 
“bind herself to a non-aggression pact in case it would Prevent her 
attacking the USSR”? 


propriate moment. 
The CC CPSU and the Soviet 


we must prepare for it.” “It 
seems to me,” continued Stalin, “that i 
r0 attack the USSR.” This ambiguous warning showed the 
Japanese adventurists that the Sovj i 
threat and was 
the latter risked a war. 
Describing the Japanese Policy towards the Soy, 
vinov, the People’s Commissar for Forej A airs, said, at a 
se Executive Committee on December 
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f the CPSU." On April 22, 1934, Litvinov ke to 

congress “Ambassador on the matter: “‘Since J apan pe far be 
| Amenc obstacles on her path of aggression, and knowing Japan, we 
; with 0 certain that she would follow this road even further.’’2 

In the spring of 1933, the Soviet Government Proposed talks with 
ie Japanese-Manchurian side on the sale of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. In doing so, it was combining a firm rebuff to Japanese 
aggression with a constructive policy plus the necessary diplomacy 
to remove-the sources of conflict and tension. 

Soviet-Japanese relations deteriorated after the military coup 

- q’état in Japan in February 1936. In a conversation with Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow, held on 
December 8-9, 1936, the USSR People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs noted that on no other Soviet border was there so much 
tension as on the Soviet-Manchurian frontier. Special emphasis 
needs to be laid, he stressed in conclusion, on the forays into Soviet 
territory and Japan’s obstinate refusal to conclude a non- 
aggression pact. 

If we also take into account the a 
Japanese press, journals and books in favour of J apanese expansion 
at the USSR’s expense, then it is not surprising that we had been 
compelled against our will and at great material expense to con- 
centrate a vast number 


gitation and propaganda in the 


of troops in the Far East for the purpose of 
self-defence. 
The Soviet policy towards Japan was defined in the report of the 
CC CPSU to 


- the 17th Party Congress: “We shall continue per- 
sistently to pursue a policy, of peace and work towards improved 
relations with Japan, for an improvement in these relations is what 
we desire.” 


Unfortunately, this desire was absent on the Japanese side. 

The leadership of the Party and the Soviet Government took 
stock of the fundamental changes in the international situation 
caused by the emergence of a group of fascist countries whose aim 
Was a fresh redivision of the world by force, i.e. war. P 

It was plain to both the Party and the Government ae 2 ek 
danger of war concerned the Soviet Union insofar as the a i st 
Plans of the two major countries — Germany and Japan ite 
the Soviet Union were being aided and abetted by world rea oe 
Britain, as was noted at the 7th Comintern Congress, aio, — 
role: The imperialists of Germany and rape See ERTS 
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~~ ithe es, 


. s by the most reactionary strata 4 
encouraged in these Oveat imperialist power, Great Britain,” - : 
ourgeo ef 
ne by ee Soviet Union’s significant successes jn it; 
However, t the final victory of socialism which Jed to 
dustrialt inter hs defence capacity, and its active Leninist Policy of 
pes nt senate against fascism —all this could not by 
peace an se Soviet Union’s international standing and enhance 
strengt a eral influence. During that period, the USSR became , 
its ps nee for safeguarding peace in Europe and the rest of the 
set The USSR is the main stronghold of peace,” wrote Izvestig 
= ‘Ropu 1, 1935. “This is now acknowledged by those states ang 
bourgeois parties which at the present stage in world development 
are disinterested in war as well as by hundreds of millions of 
working people throughout the world. It is not only its in- 
ternational policies that make the Soviet Union the main 
stronghold of peace; it is also the real power which backs up these 
policies.” 


peoples. The 7th Congress of the Comintern highly appreciated the 


CPSU’s and the Soviet Government’s work in unmasking the | 


fascist war-mongers and their sponsors: *‘...The peace policy of the 
USSR has not only upset the plans of the imperialists to isolate the 
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The US ruling circles were the most irreconcilable opponents of 
the Soviet state. They stubbornly refused to establish diplomatic 
relations with the USSR even when the leading capitalist powers 
had recognised it and were maintaining normal relations with it. It 
was only 16 years after the formation of the Soviet state that the 
USA took this step. But it was compelled to do so. Washington was 
still hoping that British diplomacy, skilfully hunting with the 
hounds and running with the fox, would be able to make an 
agreement with the German and Italian fascist dictators to 
organise an anti-Soviet bloc in the form of the “‘four-power pact’. 
The US Government therefore approved of the idea of concluding 
this pact. As the Italian Ambassador in Moscow commented to the 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs during talks on April 29, 
1933, “‘The US Department of State has informed the Italian 
Ambassador that the American Government has no objection to 
the four-power pact and is, on the contrary, sympathetically 
following the negotiations. It cannot, however, interfere with them 
or take any part in solving European problems in general”’. This, of 
course, formed a substantial handicap for Soviet diplomacy in its 
drive against the pact. The Soviet Government nevertheless 
continued this struggle throughout 1933. 

The Soviet Union was internationally recognised for its con- 
sistent fight on the cardinal issue of “war or peace’. The USSR 
could no longer be ignored. This was precisely why the US 
Government decided to review its attitude towards the socialist 
Soviet state. The policy of non-recognition had not arisen from 
some fortuitous combination of unfavourable events. It had not 
been caused by the considerable material claims against the Soviet 
Government, connected with revolutionary legislation. It was 
exclusively a matter of principle: America ‘‘was essentially con- 
tinuing the fight proclaimed by the whole capitalist world after the 
October Revolution against the Soviet system whose goal was to 
create a socialist society. It was, in fact, an onslaught against the 
Peaceful coexistence of two systems”’.! 

The US Government’s decision to reconsider its policy of non- 
recognition of the USSR was therefore a sign of the times. 

By the end of 1933, the USA could no longer ignore the fact that . 
Germany and Japan constituted a threat to itself. American in- 
terests in the Far East were particularly sensitive to the Japanese 
Policy of aggression. The US Government was thus compelled to 
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een the time when the USA was considered ; i 
countries to be the stronghold of anti-Sovietism, and the eee 
with this stronghold voluntarily removed from the path of mutual 
benefit”. : . : 

The establishment of diplomatic relations between the USSR 
and the USA furthered the development of comprehensive ties 
between the two countries. The necessary legal basis was 
established for developing trade and economic relations, and in 
November 1934, consular relations were set up. At the same time, 
the development of economic links and trade was opposed by 
reactionary circles backed by Secretary of State Cordell Hull, a 
critic of Soviet-American co-operation. Likewise the new US 
Ambassador in Moscow William C. Bullitt followed this policy line 
of the State Department towards the Soviet Union. An illustrati- 
on of this is his suggestion to introduce a discriminatory procedure 
for Soviet citizens travelling to the USA. Bullitt suggested that 
Soviet citizens should provide evidence that they were not members 
of the Communist Party. 

Trade and economic relations were particularly affected by this 
opposition to developing links between the two countries. This was 
clearly shown during Soviet-American negotiations to abolish 
mutual financial claims. These talks lasted over a year and were 
broken off in January 1935 on the initiative of the American side? 
In 1935 and 1936, the development of relations between the USA 
and the USSR was impeded, despite the willingness of the Soviet 
Government. The US Government refused to base trade and 
economic relations with the USSR on the most-favoured-nation 
treatment principle. Consequently, the Soviet-American trade 
agreement signed on July 13, 1935, failed to create the necessary 
conditions to expand mutual trade relations. 

_ The refusal to allocate credits, and the discriminatory procedure 
vis-a-vis Soviet imports into the USA led to the sharp curtailment 
of Soviet-American trade. Thus, the total value of Soviet imports 
from the USA in 1934 was only 17 million rubles.* 

The Soviet Government, however, continued making every effort 
to find a basis for co-operation with the USA, with the object of 
maintaining and fortifying peace. Thus, a Soviet note sent to the 
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‘ August 27, 1935, saj 
OS Arshessadt me rg to further develop tren € 
oat anieee the USSR and the United States of Amer. 
ek fe interest of the peoples of the Soviet Union an d rs 
ees of America and of such vital significance for world 
gol 

Peal after prolonged talks, concluded ot pie 1937 with the 

hange of notes, was an agreement reached between the Ussp 
cial the USA, which provided for their trade relations to be based 
on the unconditional and unlimited most-favoured-nation 
treatment principle. This opened up broad prospects for expanding 
Soviet-American trade and economic relations. ; 

The Soviet people’s great achievements in industry ang 
agriculture during the period of the two five-year plans and also the 
USSR’s active drive to safeguard peace won the admiration of the 
American people. These feelings became particularly plain when 
Chkalov, Baidukov and Belyakov made the heroic non-stop flight 
to America across the North Pole in the summer of 1937. Ordinary 
Americans greeted the Soviet pilots with a storm of enthusiasm. At 
a meeting held in New York on the occasion, Chkalov declared that 
he and his fellow pilots had brought greetings and friendship to 
America from 170 million Soviet people. The Soviet pilots received 
a telegram of greetings from President Roosevelt and were sub- 
sequently received by him. 

However, US politics was strongly influenced by opponents to 
Soviet-American co-operation for the cause of peace against 
aggression. Using their demands for non-intervention in European 
affairs as a cover, and also shielded by the US Neutrality Act 


passed by the Congress in 1935, the American ruling circles stood 
aside while the fascist powers committed aggressive acts aga- 
Inst other countri 


world, es and prepared a war for the redivision of the 
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diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. T 


: : his ee 
evidence of the USSR’s growing role in inter nal reat 


National relations. 


Soviet Proposals for Strengthening Peace 


and Developing Co-operation Between th 
* and Capitalist Countries 2 USSR 
a 


The Soviet state had always considered disarmam 
best means of reinforcing peace. It therefore submitted its dry i: 
a general and complete disarmament to the Geneva Dini. 
ment Conference. This, however, was rejected by the leadin 
capitalist powers. The Soviet Government then made new efforte 
to ensure security: on February 6, 1933, it submitted a draft 
declaration on the definition of an aggressor to the Geneva 
Conference. 

The acceptance of this convention would have formed an 
enormous obstacle for any state intending to attack another. The 
Soviet declaration assumed that the most important question was 


Clause 1 of the declaration contained a clear-cut definition of an 
aggressor: a state was an aggressor if it declared war on another 
state; if, even without declaring war, its armed forces invaded or 
bombed the territory of another state, or attacked the other state’s 
ships or mounted a naval blockade of the other country. Clause 2 
was also of special importance: 

“No considerations whatsoever of a political, strategic or 
economic nature, including the desire to exploit natural resources 
or to obtain any sort of advantages or privileges on the territory of 
another state, nor references to considerable capital investments or 
other special interests in a given state, nor to the alleged absence of 
certain attributes of state organisation in the case of a given 
country, shall be accepted as justification for aggression...” The 
declaration also listed over 16 of the most typical reasons which 
could not serve to justify aggression.” : 

It was in the vital interests of all peoples to accept the Soviet 
draft convention. It could have and would have been a new instru- 
ment in the struggle of all peace-loving forces to deliver mankind 

—_—_—_—_—_— 
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from the threat of bloody conflict and to consolidate internat; 
Ona] 


security. ; 
However, the Soviet draft met with an icy reception fro 
Britain playing the main role in its deteg® 


leading capitalist states, 
The British delegate at the conference took the initiatiye ;. 
criticising the Soviet draft. Finally, the Western powers m anaged - 
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forestall its immediate acceptance and in fact shelved it indefinj 
under the pretext of handing it over to a committee of the lon 
of Nations. Bue 
Despite this, the Soviet proposal made a great contributj 
developing the movement for preserving peace by mee = 
creating a situation which would exclude the possibility i“ 
aggression with impunity. The Soviet Union had offered sg 
loving countries a means of safeguarding pea " 
opinion estimated this important step at itstepe en es sae 
ia se eg the Charter of the Freedom of Nations a 
/hen the oviet Union was finally convi : 
a of the declaration being ee ie st tiaibele . 
onference, it took new measures to achieve th cr 
on a limited scale. It proposed a co: ee ene 
: ; nf i ‘ 
bouring and contiguous with the Soviet Uniea as ctor nee 
its draft declaration on the definition of a sl = ped ce 
was originally made by the People’s C sie pane The peel 
with the Polish Ambassador in Moscow, Tuliacs haves te 
April 19, 1933.’ The iat GF or haga Lukasiewicz, on 
strengthen peace and promote good- a site Proposal was to 
an event,” said the People’s Commi eighbourly: relations. “Such 
demonstration of the desi nmissar, "would have been another 
bours, and would have pe a Peace of the USSR and its neigh- 
would have b reinforced mutual trust am 
fe een a reassuring f; j mong them. It 
ternational situation, and 8 actor in the present turbulent in- 
Geneva to accept ‘our a also have been an incentive to 
however, was negativel proposal.’ The Polish G 
ma J ely disposed to th overnment, 
at that time, pursuing a policy of rap viet Proposal, since it 
any. Nevertheless, the Srrer of rapprochement with fascist 
the matter with other nej © Soviet Government i 
: ther neighbouring states. N continued talks on 
States. Negotiations were also 
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isting relations”! Thus, the world wa. 
on oF peacotal intentions and its sincere as 
se ce by encouraging other States to join the c 
Pp nvention was signed by Finland. 
ao he Soviet Government also continued its drive for peace 
security, and international Co-operation at the economic con. 
ference in London, where it submitted a New initiative. This time, 
the USSR put forward a broad programme, which included: 1) the 
normalisation of relations between the USSR and the capitalist 
countries on the basis of the Leninist Principle of peaceful 
coexistence, and 2) the development of peaceful €conomic co- 
operation between the Soviet-Union and the capitalist states, 

On June 14, 1933, the Soviet delegation decl 


ared at a session of 

the confererice that the USSR firmly and Consistently adhered to 
the principle of peaceful coexistence with the capitalist countries2 
Taking into account the capitalist countries’ severe economic 


s again Shown the 
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xport to any 
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On April 13, 1974, the text o} 
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as submitted in the form of a Draft Definition of Aggression to 
~ | Session of the General Assembly for examination and approval. It was 
oe Tey approved on December 14, 1974, 

us, the 


: iet initiative was crowned with success. 
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P , confirming its readiness to 

The Soviet conde with capitalist countries, declares tise 
economic CO-OP anted the necessary credits, it was Prepared at, 
eli etna fp lacing orders abroad to the tune of abou, = 
Dat million dollars in the near future’”’.! e 

This constructive programme of peace and business ©O-Operation 
made fascist Germany look especially ridiculous. Throy 
memorandum circulated at the conference by Hugenberg. the 
Minister of Economics, the Hitler Government urged the con. 
ference delegates to join forces to stamp out the revolution and 
away with the internal dislocation originating in Russia, and laid 
claim to Russian territory for German settlement. 

This programme of German fascism was an alarm signal for the 
peoples of Europe, since it was evidence of Hitler Germany’s 
aggressive plans. However, ensuing events showed that the 
proposal to organise the capitalist states into a united anti-Soviet 
bloc was somewhat premature. The conference atmosphere was 
such that none of the delegates showed any inclination to support 
this nazi suggestion. Therefore, Berlin back-pedalled and ordered 
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t peace conference, to be convened at intervals”. The 
permanen eee considered that such a conference “should be 
Soviet Gove vent war and its grave consequences. It should work 
created to pre and perfect methods of strenthening security, 
out, develop ond to warnings of imminent war, to appeals for 

romptly oe eeenees from threatened states and, at an opportune 
help, to so render the latter all possible help, whether it be of the 
moment, see financial or any other sort’”’.! 
moral, aaa this proposal also failed to win the support of the 
Ho 1 US, and other capitalist governments, who shelved it with 
ie I of various procedural manipulations. 
OE ict in their foreign policy activity by the principle: “Don’t 
wait for peace; fight for it’’, the CPSU and the Soviet Government 
did everything in their power to isolate the aggressor, mercilessly 
tearing down the guises of those who provoked war, and exposing 
those who, while hypocritically sighing for peace, were in fact 
propagating non-resistance to the aggressor and were thereby 
playing into his hands and undermining the peoples’ faith in their 
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a new war if all 
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he world and to 
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Security and the Struggl 
(1933-1935) 

General and complete disarmament, in the opinion of the Soviet 
state, was the absolute guarantee of peace. However, the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet Government had to seek other ways of 
averting war and fascist aggression, since their proposal for general 
and complete disarmament had been rejected by the-~Geneva 
Disarmament Conference, and the arms race run by the fascist 
states was gathering momentum, increasing the threat of war. On 
December 12, 1933, the CC CPSU passed a resolution to fight for 


sa lar be in any way a product of idealism. On the contrary, it 
Hose : cal measure to ensure security for all nations. It was 
S acceptable to those capitalist countries interested in 
: 2 was to the Sovi i 
ae oviet Union. 
ine with the Central Committee’s resolution, the People’s 


measur 


e USSR a 

ague of Nations, Brees, under certain conditions, to join the 
© USSR do D . , 

ague of Nations, of a sec i°et to the conclusion, within the 


_& Tegional a 
“3) The Ts eeeTession, -S8reement on mutual defence 


Signatories to the “eS that the follows: 
Poland, Lithuania, qeoment Belgium, wine countries may be 


——___ » Estonia ang pro’, C2echoslovakia, 
‘History of the Se Finland, or some of 
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ols., Vol, 1, Moscow, 1973, 


‘ lan e igati 
these counties, but that France and Poland are under obligation 
tosign.. e precise definition of the commitments of 
“A) Megrtiatione ae ede defence can begin when France, as 
a future pang the whole affair, submits a draft agreement. 
the ental of commitments to the agreement on mutual 
gee atories to the agreement must also pledge to render 
delete ainlomatic, moral, and the possible material assistance 
bees 7 ent of a military attack not foreseen in the agreement itself, 
m oe to exert appropriate influence on their press.” In addition, 
a aph 6 of these proposals listed changes in clauses 12 and 13 
i te League Covenant which stipulated obligatory arbitration. 
Objections were also made to the second part of point 1 in clause 12 
of the Covenant which sanctioned war to solve international 
disputes. Of special importance was also the demand for racial and 
national equality for all members of the League. This was in accord 
with one of the most important tenets of the Leninist doctrine on 
the national question. The concluding statement read: “The USSR 
will insist on the establishment of normal relations between itself 
and the rest of the League members or, at worst, that a resolution 
be included in the League Covenant or passed at a League meeting, 
proclaiming that all members of. the League consider normal 
diplomatic relations restored among themselves and that they 
mutually recognise each other.’ This proposal was designed to 
improve relations among all the League member-states and thus 
substantially contribute to the strengthening of peace and in- 
ternational co-operation. These Soviet proposals, together with the 
Proposal to the US Government in November 1933 to conclude a 
regional Pacific pact with the participation of Japan, the USA, the 
USSR, China and other states,? represented a whole peace 
Programme based on the concept that peace is indivisible, and 
must be preserved and consolidated, on the principles of peaceful 
Coexistence, and on the USSR’s co-operation with capitalist 
countries to defend peace and organise collective security. The 
atter would Provide everyone with equal rights and security and 
free them from the threat of attack by the aggressive powers. 
1 Connection with this Proposal the Soviet Government began 
Negotiations with France on the conclusion of a multilateral 
Tegional pact of mutual assistance, which would subsequently be 
called the Eastern Pact. The USSR considered it advisable, to help 
EN 
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the need to explain the real situation to everyone, and show the 
great secrecy in which war is engendered”, stepped up its fight 


for peace, unmasking the war-mongers and their accompli- 
ces. 
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e League of Nations before its entry’! 
taker Oy eSR mi accepted into the League of be iy 
Yee place in the League Council. a 

The Soviet Union s entry itto the League of Nations considerably 
enhanced the latter’s authority; nations of the world began to 
pelieve that it would make a decisive contribution to the cause of 
peace by means of creating a collective security system. 

The shameless propaganda of the German nazis, who were 
calling for revenge, gave rise to grave alarm in France, Germany’s 
close neighbour which was already familiar with the burden of the 
German military machine. France’s position was further com- 

licated by Mussolini’s declaration that he was aspiring to 
establish Italy’s complete dominion over the Mediterranean, 
“Mare nostrum” (Our Sea). 

France was thus in the unpleasant predicament of being con- 
fronted by two fascist powers, Germany being the most ominous. 
Paris therefore began to think seriously about protecting the 
country from possible German fascist aggression. The easiest way 
was to join forces with the Soviet Union which, in 1933, was the 
country with a powerful military and economic potential. The 
significance of rapprochement with the USSR for France’s security 
was grasped by leading French politicians and statesmen such as 
Paul-Boncour, Edouard Herriot, Jean Louis Barthou, Pierre Cot 
and others. In late 1933, when Paul-Boncour was the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Franco-Soviet relations took:@ 
decisive turn towards rapprochement. The process was further 
developed the following year when Jean Louis Barthou took over as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. In his parliamentary speech of May 
1934, Barthou declared that French policy was to strive for a 
sincere rapprochement with the USSR. His speech was highly 
appraised in the Soviet press.” 

In the autumn of 1933, after Germany had started overt rear- 
mament and declared her territorial claims, Paris began to 
seriously ponder the question of how France’s international 
position could be reinforced, and whether there was a possibility of 
concluding an alliance with the Soviet Union to defend themselves 
against Hitler Germany. Paul-Boncour repeatedly discussed this 


‘Soviet Foreign Policy. Collection of Documents, Vol. III (1925-1934), Moscow, 
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ith V. S. Dovgalevsky, the Soviet Ambassador in Par: 
ae he feed the desirability of supplementing ” In 
Franco-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact and the Convention On the 
Definition of Aggression with a treaty of mutual Assistance, Paul, 
Boncour also expressed this idea in a talk with the People’ 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs on October 31, 1933, Hs a 
phasised that the USSR and France must start thinking about 
counter-measures against fascist Germany’s rearmament an d 
preparations for a war, i.e. a treaty of mutual assistance, 

Seriously concerned about the future of peace and at the dan 
of fascist aggression in Europe, the Soviet Government Was 
favourably disposed towards Paul-Boncour S idea, but considered 
that a solution to the question of security should be sought on a 


However, some extremely influential anti-Soviet, pro-German 
forces suddenly stepped in, and, to the detriment of the French 
national interest, managed to secure the suspension of the Soviet- 
French negotiations on the pact, and also freeze Franco-Soviet 


In February 1934, a new government took over in France, with 
Jean Louis Bart i 


t istance were not immediately resumed. Only 
on April 20, 1934, did Bart! 


otiating t i USSR on 
the basis of Paul-Boncour’s : 7 Bact with the 

order to avoid German Teproaches about the pact being 
designed to “isolate” Germany, th P ment 
= ultaneously broposed thet 7 y, € French Govern 


Pact. Barthou also wanted to supplement the Locarno Agreements 
into account. This was the draft of the go ei, Soviet ropost 
between France and the UsSi aan es ets io 
Britain. The Beh ruling cies de nt sneanded the dra ie 


ct, but they gradually did all they could to inhibit its con- 
' the pact 
ate ‘tish Government, using its pet tactics of operating 
ae cenes, declared that it was prepared to support such a 
behind the s dition that the guarantees mutually offered between 
act on aA ths Soviet Union be extended to Germany. This meant 
sane any would have to become a signatory to the pact of 
that Germ between the USSR and France. Moreover, 


istance 

cae S iaeeine that France agree to German rearmament. 
eon British Foreign Office asserted that Germany’s agreement 
to the proposed Eastern Locarno would inevitably depend on 
whether some sort of settlement could be achieved in the matter of 
rearmament. Charles Corbin, the French Ambassador in London, 
described the British position in relation to the Eastern Pact thus: 
The British at first expressed two kinds of objections to the French 
proposals. The first objection boiled down to the fact that the 
British wanted to link the question of the pact with that of rear- 
mament. They hinted that they would be ready to support the 
proposed pact if France made certain concessions in the area of 
Germany’s rearmament. 

In order to attain British concurrence with the Eastern Pact, the 
Soviet Government informed the British Government on July 16, 
1934, that it did not object to Germany’s inclusion in the Franco- 
Soviet guarantee agreement and agreed that both French and 
Soviet guarantees should be extended to Germany.! 

On July 18, 1934, the Soviet Ambassador, on the instruction of 
the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, informed the French 
Foreign Minister that the USSR had no objection to Germany’s 
inclusion in the Eastern Pact.’ Thus, the following countries of 

Central and Eastern Europe were to become signatories to the 
Pact: Poland, Czechoslovakia, Germany, the Soviet Union, France, 
the Baltic States, and Finland. They would pledge to mutually 
suarantee the inviolability of their frontiers, to render assistance to 
* Signatory of the pact subject to attack, and to refuse any help to 
the aggressive state. Apart from this treaty, a separate pact of 
Mutual assistance was planned between France and the USSR. 

France would thus become guarantor of the Eastern Pact and the 

Soviet Union, together with Britain and Italy, guarantor of the 

1925 Locarno Pact. The conclusion of the two pacts (the Eastern 

and the Franco-Soviet) would allow the anti-Soviet trend of 
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Fance, Poland and other neighbouring Cc 
ception of Lithuania, 


_One of the Most important tasks of So 


non-aggression Pacts, “« act is,” said Litvinov, “that 
On-aggression Pacts are not ] 
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ertinacity, to thrust one onto another neighbourin 
with the anno the principle of divide and rule.! ‘ 
state, ac in connection with the pacts Proposed by Berlin, the 
ae Commissar noted that the Soviet Union would earlier have 
Peo 


idered such pacts desirable and would probably consider them 
consi iis in the event of a breakdown in the negotiations on the 
sccent utual assistance. But insofar as the idea of bilateral pacts 
pact 0 eee countered against the mutual assistance pact, a 
is he position must be taken on the matter. 
“e : military fascist Government of Polan 
ccept this Trojan Horse of Hitlerite d 
sonelutic a non-aggression pact with Ge 
declaration which was signed on January 
Polish pact was the first big success for Hitler diplomacy, It 
marked the beginning of the thaw in G ; i 


aggressive plans. 

Thus, “Hitler needed this pact,” says the Falsifiers of History, 
“as a means of disrupting the ranks of the adherents of collective 
security and as an example to show that what Europe needed was 
Not collective security but bilateral agreements. This enabled the 


rman aggressor to decide for himself with whom and when to 
conclude agreements, a: 


nd whom and when to attack. The German- 
olish Pact undoubtedly constituted the first serious breach in the 
edifice of collective security,” ethos, 
The Hitlerites used the pact to extend the web of their intrigues. 
© mounting threats to the Czechoslovak frontiers and 
teal, i 
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oslovakia’s independence, increased German a 
wre aggravation of the Austrian problem were the iewvetey, 
outcome of the pact.’ ; Mediat, 
After signing the pact with Germany, Poland stepped 
activities to sabotage and undermine the Eastern Pact UD hep 
memorandum sent to Paris on September 27, 1934, a 4 Polish 
Poland could only sign the Eastern Pact if Germany dig ic that 
Moreover, Poland declared that she refused to accept an ikewy 
commitment vis-a-vis Lithuania and Czechoslovakia and Y kind 9 
bilateral agreements. Preferreg 
Having found an ally in the person of the Poli 
Hitlerites intensified their mente ie ee the 
nothing —not even assassination —to prevent the “4 Stopped at 
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Eastern : : : € supporters 
sata and co-operation with the USSR within the ead 


for Forej bs Laval’s m ‘6 

: en Affaj anoeuvrings : ; 

me stating that Suggested that a ae le’s Commissar 

preli ude any political of the two stat ench: Leainenl 0 
Iminary consyj tati agreements with es undertakes not to 

all polit; er of th on With the oth Germany without 4 
Political pro eir talks with er Government” and to in- 

as whi German representatives and of 


, whatever OSals * h ‘ 
. A er ne : Ich will be 
. m Fi 
od the text ofthe agents the iter fi Germany in any way 
ent, which was ei pir 
on December »: 


“4 Czechoslovakia also signed the agreement shortly af- 
ards. began to manoeuvre and drag out the 
oral rat oie eon Pact. His attitude to the pact deter- 
negotiations ad derable extent, the French Government’s position 
mined, pape a The British Foreign Office took advantage of 
on this aa ee to hasten the burial of the Eastern Pact and to 
Laval’s 4PM eral talks with Hitler Germany. During the Anglo- 
resume | tks which took place in London on February 1-3, 1935, 
a Government persistently tried to dissuade France from 
me ane the Eastern Pact. The British suggested that, in its 
a treaty should be concluded which involved no other 
commitment than that of consultation. London was thereby hoping 
to do away with the draft of the treaty, which created a firm basis 
for collectively preserving peace, and was, for that reason, rejected 
Hitler. 
a the communiqué summing up the results of the London talks, 
London and Paris made the conclusion of the Eastern Pact 
dependent on the achievement of “a general settlement” with 
Germany which would include the “delicate matter” of Germany’s 
full rearmament.? Actually this was a rejection of a pact of mutual 
assistance. 

Perturbed by this turn of events, the Soviet Government, on 
February 17, instructed its Ambassador in London to inform the 
British Government that “Soviet public is inclined to hold Britain 
6 Sapa i stubborn opposition to an East 

Opean security system’’. 


On February 20, in order to reaffirm its immuta’ 
the Eastern Pact issue the Sovi 


€ nations is a system of regional pacts, en- 
striving ¢ istance among those states which are sincerely 
8 to avert this danger”* At the same time, the Soviet 

1 new collective security schemes 
Ous parties were either deliberately or unwittingly 


ai P ; 
med at wrecking the regional pacts, now ready for signing. They 


ee 


1 
International Affairs, 

: » No. 
-Ibid., No. 75, No 7, 1963, p. 121. 


. ing except an excuse for prolonged, frUitlecc . 

sale sere ita use only to those countries opposeq 

: ity in Europe. 

oe Seventies ale the manoeuvres of the eNemigg 
of collective security, endeavoured to speed up the Conclusion Of the 
Eastern Pact talks. It considered the pact to be a firm basis foe 
uniting peace-loving states to resist aggression. For this reason, ; 
Soviet Government decided to remind Eden, during his 1935 
Moscow visit, that the USSR was not thinking of abandonin the 
treaty of mutual assistance and objected to the conclusion of the 
non-aggression treaty, then proposed by Hitler. 

“Where is the guarantee,” it asked, that the German Govern. 
ment, which violates its international obligations so easily, wil] 
observe a non-aggression pact? There is no guarantee whatever, 
We cannot therefore be satisfied with a non-aggression Pact with 
Germany alone. Only an Eastern Pact of mutual assistance is such 
a guarantee,”! 


them. On March 28, Litvinoy clearly expressed this idea in a 
conversation with Eden during the latter’s Moscow visit: “With 
uppermost in Hitler’s mind,” he stressed, 


tler wants the Western States to fall for the bait and get them to 
th 


hen these arms reach the level desired 
by Sera Shots can be fired in quite another direction.”” 
their talks, §_3) 1°. aS received by Stalin and Molotov. During 


» Stalin foted that & 


anxious because Ge urope had become extremely 


md ‘was Spenly breaking international 
declared ea Sree oo 
iia . ving to isolate Germany” or to 
Sone Banal Ain, NS. 8, 1969, p, 245. 
*Ibid., p. 248 MY Documents Vol. XVITI, P. 235, 


“On the contrary,’’ he stressed, “we want to live in 
surroum with Germany.” Stalin continued further: “This nation 
friendship be held back for long by the chains of the Versailles 

Sooner or later the German people had to break free from 


Treaty: °° ins.” The Soviet Union did not have any hand j 

les chains. : 7 HANG ti 
the vies. “However, the forms and circumstances of this 
er’ ; 


‘teration from Versailles are such that could cause alarm,” Stalin 
liberattsed in his talks with Eden. “If complicati 

hasised in his talks wi . pilcations are to be 

cn ided there is need for a safeguard; the Eastern Pact is such a 
-. uard.”’ Here, Stalin stressed Britain’s important role in 
Seba the peace and barring the aggressor’s way. Eden remarked 
that the USSR occupied a large area of the map, whereas Britain 
was but a small island. Stalin looked at Britain and said: “It 
is indeed a small island, but a lot depends on it. If this little 
island told Germany: ‘I shall give you neither money, nor raw 
materials, nor metal’, then peace in Europe would be guaran- 
teed.””? 

The communiqué signed in Moscow summed up the results of 
this visit and contained the two countries’ pledges to pursue a 
policy of peace and collective security. It was a result of the Soviet 
Union’s active and consistent foreign policy. The British side, 
however, showed no inclinations to realise these pledges. 

Ensuing events showed that it was merely a tactical move by 
British diplomacy whose intention was to exert pressure on Hitler 
Germany, inhibit Franco-Soviet rapprochement,’ and also assuage 
British public opinion which was demanding improved relations 
with the USSR. 

Germany’s overt war preparations were also causing alarm in 
that section of the ruling circles which was not so blinded by anti- 
communism and anti-Sovietism as to be incapable of realistically 
judging the gravity of the German threat. This is illustrated by the 
views of Alfred Duff Cooper, the British Minister of War, ex- 
Pressed in a talk with I. M. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador in 

ndon, on February 5, 1936. Cooper said: ‘“‘Any concession to 

Germany at the present moment can only boost Hitler’s 

aggressiveness and the basic problem is the creation of a firm front 

OF collective security.” But Cooper also realised that his views on 

this matter did not reflect the government’s opinion, and therefore 

aie, Negative answer to the Ambassador’s question on fe 

Pe biy of Concluding a treaty of mutual assistance between 


1 
Ibid. 
2 » Pp. 249, 
Ibid., p. 248, 
aye 


USSR and Britain. He asserted that “British public Opinion jg no} 


. . gol 
‘a step of this kind”’. : 
sae ia Canine extremely hostile to the Soviet Social 


he USSR’s grave warnings, made 

Bate, on athe ula between Stalip and Eden jn 1935 
ree per its negative attitude‘ towards the Creation of 
pare security system in Europe. Moreover, it continued jg, 
rns policy of helping Hitler in his drive to Prevent the con. 
clusion of the Eastern Pact, in order to persuade the fascist dictato, 
to come to an agreement with Britain. Thus, a considerable Part of 
the responsibility for the Eastern Pact’s failure rested with Britain, 
One must add that the lessons of the Second World War were hot 
lost on Eden; in his memoirs, he is compelled to admit, in 
retrospect, that the conclusion of the Eastern Pact could have 
staved off Hitler aggression against Czechoslovakia and excluded 
Munich.” Against the country’s national interests, the British 
Government continued its former course of working towards a 
broad Anglo-German agreement. The Anglo-German Navy 
Agreement of June 18, 1935, was one of the first results of this 
policy. 


Soviet Treaties of Mutual Assistance 
with France and Czechoslovakia 


man ne peteh refusals to take part and also Britain’s intrigues to 
ate its co i 


: Supporting peace could participate 
himself ‘ag “snt jPreSeNCe Of such a Pact no one “could regard 
as long as he hares by or €xposed to any kind of danger, 
the peaceful aspirations of his co-signato- 


t time, France was faced with the mounting threat of 
At tha from fascist Germany which had currently introduced 
aggression itary service and set about creating an air force. The 
universa Government was therefore compelled, after some 
French n, to sign.a treaty of mutual assistance on May 2, 1935. 
hesitar protocol signed on the conclusion of the treaty the USSR 
aes declared that, as earlier, they considered it desirable to 
an clude a regional collective security pact. 
he Soviet-French pact stated that if one of its signatories was 
threatened with attack by any European state, then France and the 
USSR must immediately consult to take measures in line with 
clause 10 of the League of Nations Covenant, which envisaged 
mutual guarantees of the territories of the League’s member- 


ge ee 2 of the pact stipulated that if either France or the USSR 
were subject to an unprovoked attack from any European state, 
then the contracting parties would render each other immediate 
assistance and support, acting in conformity with clause 16 of 
the Covenant, which provided for measures of a military na- 
ture. 

Clause 4 of the pact stated that the treaty should not be in- 
terpreted as either limiting the obligations of the League of Nations 
or of the USSR and France as its members. The term of the treaty 
was fixed as 5 years. 

The parties declared in the protocol signed on the conclusion of 
the treaty that they would fulfil their treaty obligations even in the 
event of the League Council failing to pass the corresponding 
resolution. It was also stipulated that the obligation to assist only 
applied in the event of an attack on the negotiating party’s own 
territory. 5 
_ The signing ofthe Soviet-French Mutual Assistance Pact was an 
important landmark in world affairs of the mid-thirties. It boosted 

€ cause of peace in Europe and also enhanced France’s military- 
strategic position in relation to the Hitler Reich which was now 
faced with the prospect of fighting a war on two fronts if Germany 
attacked either France or the USSR. 
© pact did not, however, provide for the mutual assistance 
commitments to take effect automatically, which undoubtedly 
detracted from its value, Another negative feature of the pact was 
that no military convention was simultaneously concluded to in- 
corporate the articles of the pact as concrete commitments on the 
forms, Conditions and scale of military assistance. These short- 
comings were due to the activities @f Laval who admitted that he 


~ 


had managed to reduce the Soviet-French Pact of 
assistance to the minimum by doing his utmost to limit th 
of.commitments on mutual assistance and had not tives Volum. 
idea of reaching agreement with Hitler. "UD the 
If France, like the USSR, had based her policies Cie 
European security on the Soviet-French pact, the latter Sou ting 
played an important role in the organisation of collective Securit ave 
Europe. Y in 
The Soviet-Czechoslovak Treaty of Mutual Assistance, si 
shortly afterwards, seemed to confirm that the Franco-Soviet - 
had laid a firm basis for the organisation of European security, Jy 
fact, the Soviet-Czechoslovak treaty differed from the Franep. 
Soviet one by one condition which was stated in point 2 of the 
protocol signed at the conclusion of the treaty. “At the same time, 
both governments,” it read, “recognise that the Obligations of 
mutual assistance will apply between them only in as far as, in the 
presence of conditions envisaged in the present treaty, assistance to 
the Party subject to an attack is rendered by France.” Benex 
demanded that this highly significant reservation be included in 


MUtuay 


Affairs to its ambassadors said, ‘“‘He (Bene 


Che Soviet-French and Soviet-Czechoslovak treaties of mutual 
assistance were the realisation of those peace-strengthening 


in reinforcing the positions of peace-loving states who had come 


& 


forward to ee a collective rebuff to the aggressor. These two 
treaties conclud i i i 


‘Soviet Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. XVIII, p. 336. 


Foreign Policy of Czechoslovakia, 1918. . i Jes. Moscow, 
1959, p. 366 (in Ruveines @, {918-1939 Collection of Artic 


“rallying all the forces we can possibl attract, at the 
acts aimed seg active defence of peace”! ' 
present aes “strengthened the military-strategic Positions of 
These scones and compelled fascist Germany to reckon with the 
their mn of war on two fronts in the event of her aggressive acts 
roba ner of the countries”? Finally, another significant factor 
aa these pacts boosted the confidence of the medium and 
we states in the possibility of preserving peace and security in 
iaote by way of concluding regional pacts of mutual assistance. 

In the thirties, Soviet foreign policy was largely concerned with 
Europe, since the latter was the focal point of the contradictions of 
the imperialist powers and the breeding grounds of war. 

At the same time, the USSR considered that keeping peace in 
Asia was also extremely important: Japanese aggression, en- 
couraged by the fact that the leading Western powers were turning 
a blind eye, was taking on threatening proportions. The Soviet 
Union therefore proposed that a regional Pacific pact be concluded 
in order to wreck the predatory schemes of Japanese militarism by 
a collective effort. The USA, the USSR, China and J apan were to 
be the possible participants in this pact. It could be a pact of non- 
aggression and non-rendering assistance to the aggressor. Litvinov, 
the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, presented this 
proposal in talks with President Roosevelt on November 16, 1933. 
According to Litvinov, Roosevelt approved the idea of a Pacific 
pact and immediately instructed Bullitt to deal with the matter and 
make a report to him.> The Soviet Government then expressed the 
wish that the US Government put forward the proposal to conclude 
the pact, hoping that this might facilitate its realisation. The USA 


Suggested that Britain, France and Holland also participate in the 
pact, in addition to those countries already mentioned. However, 
the matter came to a 


full stop —partly the work of Bullitt, an 

implacable opponent of co-operation with the Soviet Union. The 

Government refused to submit this proposal to the govern- 
ments of the prospective signatories. The British Government, 
indulgent towards Japanese aggression, was quick to take ad- 
vantage of the USA’s evasive position on this issue. London avoided 
Siving a plain answer to the Soviet proposal on a Pacific pact of 
regional security. As for the USA, instead of actively supporting the 
Pact, it embarked on a naval arms race with Japan (for every 
i wig 
Ercoli, The Fight , p. 59. 
History of she Seca Weeks War 1930-1945, Vol 1, p. 304. 
Soviet Foreign Policy Documente Vol XVIII n 659. 
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dange i 
oa ational agreement. The USSR, said the Soviet d 
jntern 


: t all states should fulfil their international 
upheld the oe aha fulfilment of international commitments is 
conn al to peace, being directly related to the security of 
ena “The delegate noted that Hitler Germany, using 
seed a0 appeals for “equality” in armaments as a screen, was 
See imeem preparations for an aggressive war to redivide 
ee The USSR, he said, though recognising the equal rights 
rie nations in the field of armaments, at the same time con- 
alec that “we must proceed from the supposition that these 
arms will be used exclusively for defence purposes, to protect the 
existing borders and the country’s own security’. However, Hitler’s 
persistent demands for Germany’s rearmament hinged upon the 


German fascist aspiration to realise predatory plans, to “achieve 
unlimited seizures of alien territories and dest: 


of whole states”.” The League of Nations mus 


states and peoples to counteract aggression. The League of 
Nations, declared the Sovi 


et delegate, 

kind of international order that will 

ficulties for anyone attempting to violate peace’’> 
Guided by the ideas of ¢ i i i 


elegate, 


ee 
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ssible aggressors. Sanctions applied now must be a Warning 5 
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any future ber 22, 1935, the Soviet Government SeNt a note t, th 
On nicl strongly condemning their ABLression Bain 
ieaasegere like other countries, was a State en oying full and 
eeu lew Any other approach would mean a re 4 ! 
equal rig f the League of Nations, a rejection of the Collective 
principles o f security, an encouragement to further ARBTEssion, 
SRE ee f the possibility of showing international Solidarity ii 
and a se afhyuerding and strengthening universal Peace, Which 
ae ets of the Soviet Government’s policy and the raison d'étyo 
1s nee 
its League membership”’, aa 
. eee not one of the leadin g capitalist 
Italian aggression against Ethiopia. Britain 
steps to obstruct the application of 


S example, other States also tried to evade the 
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cted its authority; the peoples’ confidence i i sag 
ae considerably shaken. ce in this organisation 

This aE aa led to an increase in international 
tension, elt most acutely in states situated in th 
Eastern Mediterranean region, for example, Turkey. She pr e 

that an international conference be convened to ae aie fe 
regime of the Black Sea straits (Bosporus and Dardaitelles: The 
USSR supported this proposal. The conference opened on June 22, 
1936, in Montreux (Switzerland), with delegates from the USSR. 
Great Britain, France, Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Austria, and Japan participating. ’ ; 

The USSR and Britain were the main contending parties at the 
conference. Britain strongly objected to the re-examination of the 
basic provisions of the Lausanne Convention which had granted 
military vessels of the non-Black Sea powers broad access to the 
Black Sea. The Soviet Union, defending the interests of the Black 
Sea powers, demanded that access to the Black Sea be severely 
limited for the non-Black Sea powers. Protracted talks were 
rounded off on July 20 with the signing of a new convention with a 
20-year term. 

This convention restricted passage by military vessels of non- 
Black Sea powers to the Black Sea during peace-time. Light 
surface vessels were permitted passage. The over-all tonnage of 
vessels permitted to stay at a time in the Black Sea was limited to 
30,000 tons, and the period of their stay to 21 days. In war-time, 
passage of vessels of the belligerent powers was completely for- 
bidden. The new convention was thus more advantageous to the 
Black Sea powers than was the Lausanne Convention, but it 
nevertheless did not provide the necessary security for the Black 
Sea powers, including the Soviet state. The Soviet delegate, in 
describing the results of the conference, noted that it 
“acknowledged, though, admittedly, to a limited extent, the Black 
Sea powers’ special rights to the Black Sea and the use of the 
straits, and also the special geographical position of the Black Sea, 

which should not be altogether subject to the general concepts of 
the absolute freedom of the high seas”.' 

The insufficient security provigions 0 
Black Sea powers became evident durin, 
bij oer Italy’s seizure of Ethiopia led to a burst of activity by all 

opponents of peace and collective security, who, under the screen of 


f the USSR and other 
g the Second World 


‘Pravda, July 22, 1936. 


talk about the necessity of ‘strengthening the League of Nation, , 
were, in fact, working to get the League Covenant re-examine, 
Their object was to remove clause 16 which obliged the League ; 
apply collective military and economic sanctions to the Violators of 
Pe The Soviet Union made a new attempt to organise the 
defence of peace through the joint efforts of the Lea 
states during a meeting of the League Council in Ma 
the latter discussed the question of Germany’s y 
Locarno Treaty, which forbade the introduction of 
into the demilitarised Rheinland. The Soviet 
warned that if the League did not take a clear decisi 


security in Europe, then its authority would be seriously shaken, 
However, Britain and the majority of League members failed to 
support the Soviet proposal t 
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Soviet Union appealed to all participants to make use of the 
League’s Covenant and principles to organise a collective defence 
of peace. Likening the League to a bloc of peace-loving states, the 
Soviet representative said: “We demand only one thing — that this 
bloc organise effective mutual assistance and, above all, draw up a 

Jan of action in good time in order not to be taken unawares, so 
that we have effective action for organising a collective repulse 
that is equal to the war preparations in progress outside this 
bloc.” 

The USSR appealed for the aggressors not to be let off lightly, 
and from the rostrum of the League condemned ideas of a 
predatory war, of contempt for international commitments and the 
redivision of the world by force.” 

Guided by ideas of the indivisibility of peace and its collective 
defence and of rebuffing aggression in any form, the USSR took 
part in a conference on security of navigation in the 
Mediterranean, which took place in Nione in early September 
1937. This conference was concerned with working out measures to 
combat fascist aggression at sea. The Soviet delegate declared that 
the Soviet state was not simply participating in the conference 
because it was a Mediterranean power, but also because, “‘as a big 
power, aware of its rights and obligations, it is interested in 
preserving international order and peace, and in the struggle 
against all forms of aggression and arbitrary action in the world 
arena. 

“Consistently defending the idea of collettive security, the Soviet 
Government has responded to the appeal to ensure collectively 
peaceful navigation on sea routes and especially on such an im- 
portant waterway as the Mediterranean’”.® The USSR took an 

active part in elaborating the whole complex of measures which 
would ensure navigational security. At the conference an 
agreement was reached designed to bring a halt to aggressive acts 
by fascist fleets. The agreement was highly commended by the 
Soviet delegate, who stressed that it ‘is a partial realisation of the 
idea of collective security, and also the idea of regional 


agreements’’.* 
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The USSR and the German-Italian 


Intervention in Sp: 


poe in dw Bebe 

i r Front parties in Spain in F ty 

ieee eae Front Government with its first 

1936, ne pe gave rise to serious alarm in the fascist 
eS: 

SF aera of Germany and Italy. a ‘cbietenins 

othe news of the Popular Front parties’ victory in e at the 


i i nd May 3, 1936, caused even 
parliamentary ss “a = ee id hisses mesh Gan tae 
pr ed te the Contiorintsta was crowned with the creation of a 
i Front Government. Although this pot cir wai fed by 
Léon Blum, a Right-wing leader of the French Socia ists, who was 
against implementing the Popular Front programme, action by the 
French proletariat, led by the Communists, nevertheless compelled 
the government to meet the major demands of the French workers 
(40-hour working week, higher wages, paid holidays, etc.). 

The Popular Front victory was of great significance for France’s 
fortunes — it prevented the fascists taking power. However, 
French reaction, led by some 200 of the richest families, waged an 
all-out offensive to counter the workers’ achievements; a noisy 
Press campaign raised a false scare about the “communist threat”, 
and provided cover for the reactionaries who had inspired these 


ty forces in Spain could not reconcile themselves with 


Reactiona 
their loss of power and, encouraged by Berlin and Rome, they 


© aggressive €n before a w. 
The USSR together powers, ar was 


: conspiracy fect with S Progressive publi i 

ied national reactio age 
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in defence of the Spanish Republic swept the whole of Europe and 
Ach national interests, her military security and the 
Front programme required that the Republican Govern 
Spain be assisted immediately, The Blum Government, 
ionored this obvious truth. Giving way to the demands 
tionary forces, it offered the most refined excuses for declin 
to the Spanish people. Blum considered, moreover, tha 
in Spain could be used to achieve an agreement with fas 


Popular 
ment in 
however, 
of reac- 
ing help 
t events 
cist Ger- 


any. 
m rood July 25, 1936, the Blum Government adopted a policy of 
neutrality towards Spain and prohibited the export of arms to that 
country, thereby showing Hitler and Mussolini its desire to come to 
an agreement with them. This meant that the legal Republican 
Government in Spain was no longer entitled to buy arms, whereas 
Germany and Italy were making massive arms deliveries to the 
fascist rebels. 

A similar position was held by the British Government, which 
was also seeking a suitable excuse for refusing to meet the British 
people’s demands for assistance to the Spanish Republic, which 
was battling against the fascist rebels backed by German and 
Italian interventionists. London and Paris decided that an 
agreement on non-intervention in Spanish affairs would be the 
answer to their problems, since it would then appear that they were 
attempting to restrict foreign intervention in Spain. This 
agreement would enable the French and British governments to 
discontinue all assistance to the Spanish Republic, while Hitler and 
Mussolini continued to intervene under cover »f-false assurances 
that their assistance would be discontinued. They also justified 
their intervention by referring to Soviet assistance. On August 2, 
1936, the Blum Government, having first arranged things with 
London, proposed an agreement of non-intervention in oe 
affairs. Since the French Government declared that Germany be: 
Italy would be signatories to the pact, the Soviet Union agree 
tien, hoping that the pact might be a means to stop German an 

alian intervention in Spanish affairs. 

The Non-Intervention TS ononitiing chaired by Cae ae 
was formed in London to effect the agreement. I. M. 0 Et 
USSR Ambassador to Britain, was appointed Sonia it 
representative on the committee. After the first comple? rman and 
became obvious that it was doing nothing to es wal Franco’s 
Italian intervention or the delivery of arms to Gen re using the 

alangists. At the same time, Britain and France we 


‘ ct that 
committee as a convenient smokescreen, clouding the i” 
67 


they had discontinued arms deliveries to the legal Spanish Govern, 
arte October 4, V. P. Potemkin, the Deputy People’s Commissap 
for Foreign Affairs, wrote to Maisky, exposing the truth behing the 
establishment of the Non-Intervention Committee: “The French as 
well as the British did not and do not want to render any sort of Teal 
help to the Madrid Government. They took the initiative of Signing 
the Non-Intervention Agreement so that, in the face of Public 
opinion in the two countries, they would have a legal base for not 
rendering assistance.’’! 

The USA also pursued this policy of boycotting the Republican 
Government in Spain under cover of their Neutrality Act, 

As for Franco’s Falangists, they were generously supplied with 
arms from Germany and Italy. 

On October 7, 1936, the USSR’s representative on the committee 
read a Soviet statement which cited numerous instances of such aid 
to the Falangists. The USSR warned the committee that “if 


On October 23, 1936, the USSR’s representative, instructed by 
the Soviet Government, declared to the committee that the action 
of Germany and Italy, which were continuing to intervene in Spain, 
had turned the Non-Intervention Agreement into “an empty scrap 
of paper. It has virtually ceased to exist”. Proceeding from this, the 
Soviet Government declared its belief in the need “to give back the 
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The Soviet state, in full accord with the i i 
law and fulfilling its internationalist a ues be Gn 
Spanish people and the legal government a wide vay of 
assistance, including financial. 

Since the Western states plus the USA refused arms to the legal 
Government of Spain, Soviet arms deliveries, including tanks and 
aircraft, played an extremely important role. This is eloquently 
confirmed by the following data on Soviet assistance to Spain. In 
all, from October 1936 to the end of January 1939, the USSR 
delivered to Spain: 648 aeroplanes, 347 tanks, 60 armoured cars, 
1,186 ordnance pieces, 20,486 machine-guns, 497,813 rifles, 
numerous shells and cartridges and large quantities of explosives? 

In the autumn of 1938, the USSR granted the Spanish 
Republican Government a credit to the tune of 85 million dollars. 
In response to a request by the government, the Soviet Union sent 
military specialists and advisers to Spain, who rendered an 
enormous service by helping create a regular Republican popular 
army and prepare and conduct vital operations against the fascist 
interventionists and Falangists. Volunteers from all over the world 
who fought in Spain in the International Brigades helped the 
Spanish people in their battle for freedom. These anti-fascist 
volunteers totalled 35,000, of which about 3,000, including 160 
pilots, were from the Soviet Union.2 Many Soviet volunteers were 
glorified in battle by their feats of arms, and around 200 of them 
died a hero’s death. : 

A telegram dated October 16, 1936, from Joseph Stalin, General 


1USSR Foreign Policy Archives, History of the USSR, Vol. IX, p- - as 
2 History of the Second World War 1939-1945, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1974, p. 4. 
3Ibid., p. 55. 
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ecretary of the CC CPSU, to José Ramos Diaz, Secretary of 
ne alenrly stated the policy of the CPSU and the Soviet 2 
towards events in Spain: “By doing what they can to help = 
Spanish revolutionary masses the working people of the Sovi 
Union are merely fulfilling their duty. They realise that the 
liberation of Spain from the fascist reactionary yoke is no rivate 
affair of the Spanish people, but the business of all advanced anq 
progressive mankind.”’ ; 

Until the very last days of the Spanish Republic, the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government did all they could to help the 
Republicans in their struggle for the freedom of the Spanish 
people. Describing Soviet assistance to the Spanish People, 
L. I. Brezhnev said in 1967: “The glorious epic of the brotherhood. 
in-arms with revolutionary Spain is unforgettable. Our country 
went to the aid of the Spanish people with everything it 
could —from diplomatic support and economic help to the 
personal contribution of thousands of Soviet volunteers who to the 
last day, together with the Spaniards, fought at Barcelona 
barricades and in the Madrid sky.”? 

But the forces were far from equal. The German-Italian in- 
terventionists alone numbered around 300,000 picked troops, to 
say nothing of Franco’s Falangists. 

Under British and French pressure the League of Nations 
refused to defend the Spanish Republic and sacrificed it for the 
sake of appeasing the aggressors. This verdict was pronounced at 
the 104th session of the League of Nations in January 1939, when 
the British and French governments refused to apply collective 
sanctions against the aggressors, as laid out in clause 16 of the 
Covenant, as well as failing to condemn the German-Italian in- 
tervention. When this decision had been taken, someone shouted 
out: “You have destroyed Spain.’’ 


The USSR’s Struggle Against J 
Aggression in the Far East ye 


The policy of appeasement i 
; towards the German-Italian 
Eitiopie ieee was particularly manifest when Italy invaded 
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Japan, ee repeated on January 4, 1933. However, in 1935, Japan 
anes the negative and continued provoking incidents on the 
replied with the USSR and Mongolia. In 1935 alone, 80 incidents 
bordetezistered. In 1936, Soviet frontier guards detained 137 
ese agents.’ The Soviet Government’s report to the 7th 
ae of Soviets in 1935 noted: The USSR had information to 
rig that Japan was preparing an attack on Mongolia. Aware 
of these schemes, and complying with Mongolia’s wishes to 
reinforce their close friendship with mutual assistance com- 
mitments to repulse the aggressor, the Soviet Government, as early 
as November 24, 1934, concluded a verbal gentleman’s agreement 
with Mongolia on mutual support and assistance. Japan, however, 
was not discouraged. In February 1936, the Japanese provoked 
heavy fighting on the Mongolian-Manchurian border, which in- 
dicated that a full-scale war was now threatening Mongolia. The 
USSR then issued a grave warning to Japan. On March 1, 1936, in 
a conversation with Roy Howard, chairman of Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers (an American newspaper combine), Stalin declared 
that “‘in the event of a Japanese decision to attack the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, encroaching on her independence, we shall have 
to help the Mongolian People’s Republic”. He also stressed: “We 
shall help the MPR just as we did in 1921.” An alliance was then 
formed with an official Protocol, published in the press. The 


agreement on mutual assistance between the USSR and Mongolia 
was signed on March 12, 1936.? It 
armed attack on Soviet or Mongoli 
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where = : 
state — Spain — has been invaded by trained foreign armies for 
over a year now. . : 

The League of Nations, after persistent demands by the Soviet 


nion, finally adopted a resolution condemning Japan’ i 
aonbardment of Chinese towns. To avoid further eae le ae 
this question, the League plenum, prompted by London and Paris 
submitted the matter to a special international conference, which 
opened in Brussels on November 3, 1937. Thanks to the joint 
efforts of Britain and the USA, the conference rejected the So- 
viet proposal to act in accordance with clause 16 of the League 
Covenant, i.e. to apply collective sanctions against Japan, including 
military sanctions. The conference also rejected China’s proposal 
supported by the Soviet Union, to apply economic sanctions 
against Japan. 

Moreover, the British and US governments repeatedly declared 
that the Soviet Union was China’s neighbour, it could make an 
independent stand against Japan and thus put an end to the 
Japanese aggression against China. These American and British 
proposals were clearly designed to provoke war between the USSR 
and Japan, with the USA and Britain in a tertius gaudens position, 


ie. enjoying the war from the side lines. 


The Failure of Anglo-French Attempts 
to Come to Terms with Hitler (1935-1937) 


The 7th Congress of the Communist International warned: “The 
British bourgeoisie, by the concessions and support which it gives 
to the instigators of war in Europe and in the Far East, accelerates 
the onset of a new world war into which the British Empire will 


inevitably be drawn.”’” 

_ However, the British bourgeoisie, 
interests were represented by the so-called Cliveden clique (Neville 
Chamberlain, Samuel Hoare, Edward Halifax, etc.), reckoned they 
could avoid a war with Germany and Japan by channelling their 


aggressive aspirations towards the USSR. Similar plans of 
those French bourgeois 


colluding with Hitler were nurtured by ; 
circles whose interests were expressed by Blum, Laval, Flandin. 
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nd others. Paris and London therefore attempted to drayy 
eaereny into negotiations, particularly on the Coloniay 
the Hitlerites were harping on their colonia] claims 


Bonnet 
Hitler Ger 
question, since 
in their press. . ; ‘ 5 
: sed the colonial question during the Negotiation 
ae, i Satish miaieier, John Simon and Anthony Eden, Which 
took place on March 25-26, 1935. But the British Ministers then 
refused to discuss the matter. The Hitlerites, however, Were not 
disheartened and seized any occasion to raise the question. Fo, 
instance, in a conversation with S. R. Fuller, the American consy 
in Berlin, on September 23, 1935, Hjalmar Schacht declared that 
Germany needed colonies. If possible, they would obtain them by 
means of negotiation; if negotiations proved fruitless, they would 
achieve them by force. : 

In 1936, the British Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, made 
several declarations, essentially boiling down to the fact that 
Britain was not going to give her colonies away to anybody. 
Nevertheless, during his talks with Lord Londonderry in February 
1936, Hitler again raised the question of “colonial equality’, and 
on March 7, 1936, he made a speech officially demanding that 
Germany be allotted colonies. 

According to British Government documents kept in the London 
Public Record Office? and only recently made available for 
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which the British Government would not be able to solve.! 

declaration was obviously ineffectual: the question still 
aren on the agenda of the Anglo-German dlegdinfivne On 
February 2, 1937, the matter was again raised by Schacht at a 
meeting with Frederick Leith-Ross, chief economic adviser to the 
British Government. - 

On March 18, 1937, the British Government once more con- 
sidered the question of returning Germany’s former colonies. 
Proposals made by Chamberlain (then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), and adopted by the government, were essentially a 
repeat of the June 9 proposals. The government decided to find out 
the attitude of France, since Togo and the Cameroons were largely 
her possessions. 

The French Government, led in 1936 by Blum, took its own 
initiative to start negotiations with Hitler. It was concerned with a 
broad complex of problems of the Franco-German relations. The 
colonial question was only one of them and was discussed in talks 
between Blum and Schacht on August 26-28, 1936. Franco- 
German negotiations were then continued between Blum and Yvon 
Delbos, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Johannes 
Welczek, the German Ambassador in Paris. France was hoping to 
satisfy Hitler, not with a share of her colonies, but with other 
concessions. Thus, on Decernber 26, 1936, Welczek reported to 
Berlin that Blum and Delbos had expressed their readiness to 
sacrifice the Franco-Soviet Treaty of Mutual Assistance for the 
sake of an agreement with Hitler. ‘‘I have repeatedly informed 
you,” wrote Welczek in his report, “that, despite all the indignities 
suffered by the French in recent years, they are still agreeable, even 
now, to begin talks in order to reach a mutual understanding.’ 
According to Welczek, Delbos had stressed that if such a mutual 
understanding were achieved, then “‘the significance of the Franco- 
Russian treaty will be gradually reduced to that of the Rapallo 
treaty”.* However, the Blum Government was not prepared to 
return all it had acquired: it considered that Britain and other 
powers ought to make similar sacrifices. The Franco-German 
Negotiations proved fruitless as Germany’s position on the matter 


ecame ever tougher. 
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in, on January 20, 1937, Schacht met Joseph E. p... 
gone ek in Moscow, and made a fresh demand ‘f 
colonies to be allotted to Germany. He Proposed that the U 
President convene a conference to discuss Major political an 
economic questions.' The USA was favourably disposed to this 
proposal which, of course, encouraged the Hitlerites, but London 
refused point-blank to have any part in such a conference, since it 
had no intention of conceding even part of its colonies to Germany, 

The Foreign Office, however, made a new attempt to continue 
the exchange of opinion with Berlin, using the British industrialist 
Rykens as an intermediary. On February 9, 1937, Rykens discusseq 
this matter with Franz von Papen, the German Ambassador in 
Vienna.” On this occasion, a broad plan of Anglo-German 
agreement and co-operation was proposed. 

This plan foresaw that Germany would be included in the world 
economy and given markets and a large loan on favourable terms. 
According to Rykens, this could be achieved in the following way; 


“Along with this loan,” said Rykens, “the colonial question will 
be settled in such a way as to compensate Germany collectively with 
territory somewhere on the West coast of Africa, without harming 
essentially British interests.” Britain was thus offering to satisfy 
Germany’s colonial claims at the expense of colonies belonging to 
other powers (Portugal, Spain, France, and Belgium). 

' any for her Part, was to agree to Sign treaties on the 
mitation of land and alr armaments, and also to come to terms 
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a wide range of issues with the object of reaching a broad 

reement with Germany, agreed to the Anschluss of Austria and 
sae osed an agreement on arms limitation and consultation vis-a- 
: policy towards Eastern and South-East Europe. This policy of 
appeasing Hitler Germany was fraught with great dangers for the 
cause of peace throughout the world, and for those who pursued 
such a policy. Pravda of March 31, 1937, rightly warned: “The 
policy of seeking agreement with the war-mongers will inevitably 
back-fire on those who effect it. 

However, these British overtures to begin official Anglo-German 
negotiations met with a negative response from Hitler. 

The formation of the Chamberlain Government on May 27, 1937 
marked the beginning of a new stage in the policy of appeasing 
fascist Germany and Italy. Dirksen, the German Ambassador to 
Britain, in describing the Chamberlain Government’s policy, noted 
that ‘‘an essential part of its programme is to seek a compromise 
with Germany. The Chamberlain Government is near to un- 
derstanding the most essential points of Germany’s basic demands 
concerned with ensuring that the Soviet Union has no part in 
deciding Europe’s fate, similarly excluding the League of 
Nations, and also vis-a-vis expediency of bilateral talks and 
treaties.”" Moreover, Dirksen pointed out the British Govern- 
ment’s far-reaching readiness to meet Hitler’s demands “‘on the 
sole condition that peaceful means be used to achieve these 
aims.” : 

Lord Lothian, an active proponent of collusion with Hitler, had 
talks with the latter on May 4, 1937. On May 11, he presented 
Chamberlain with his memorandum which, as well as summarising 
the talks, contained proposals on how agreement could be reached 
with Germany on two major problems: “the future of Germany in 
Eastern Europe and the economic-colonial question”.*? Lothian 
had earlier imparted his ideas on how to satisfy Germany's 
territorial claims at the expense of Austria and Czechoslovakia to 
the Soviet Ambassador in London. In this conversation, he had 
stressed that “‘German expansion is inevitable” and that “‘Austria’s 
fate is predetermined ... and Czechoslovakia is not destined to last 
long in her present form”. Every move made by the Chamberlain 
Cabinet confirmed that its main foreign policy goal was to reach an 
agreement with the fascist powers, above all Germany. Nevile 
eo 
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ointed as British Ambassador to Germany, y, 
Gieuibataats erent helper in this affair. His memorandum, 
submitted to the government on May 10, 1937, laid out a complete 
plan for Anglo-German rapprochement based on complying with 
the predatory aspirations of German fascism. In Particular, it 
suggested that Britain should agree to Germany’s Annexation of 
Austria and that Germany should be given certain colonies in 
South-West Africa. It also proposed that Britain should render 
economic assistance to Germany and raise no objection to her 
economic and political supremacy in Eastern Europe on the 
condition that Hitler pledged to keep his promises made in his 
declaration of May 25, 1935, to the effect that he would only use 
peaceful methods in working towards a revision of the Versailles 
Treaty. Henderson even considered it desirable to channel ‘‘Ger- 
many’s activities” towards Russia and give Germany a free hand in 
preparing war with the Slavs. Describing the covert aims of 
Chamberlain’s policy, Lloyd George said to the Soviet Ambassador 
in London on July 1, 1937: “I have it on the best authority that 
Chamberlain’s general plan boils down to the following: to reach 
an arrangement with Germany and Italy within the next year.” The 
USSR must be “excluded from the European combination and left 
to fend for itself’. 2 
On July 29, 1937, Chamberlain spoke to the Soviet Ambassador 
in London about his intentions to reach agreement with Hitler 
Germany on the basis of meeting the latter’s demands. 
The Chamberlain Cabinet immediately set to work on attaining 
the main foreign policy aim, which was to reach mutual un- 
derstanding and agreement with the Hitler Government. To this 
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outlined by Chamberlain. Henderson discussed the matter with 
Goering on September 11, 1937. The latter drew up the following 
conditions for an Anglo-German agreement: Germany would 
uarantee the safety of the British colonial empire, but London 
Sait have to acknowledge Germany’s prevailing influence in 
Central Europe, and would, in addition, have to agree to discuss 
colonial questions. Goering took this opportunity to threaten 
Britain: if she refused to co-operate with Germany, the latter would 
begin preparations for the destruction of the British Empire.’ He 
was quite blunt about Hitler’s intentions to make annexations in 
Europe: “The Anschluss (of Austria) has been decided and is 
inevitable.” Then, declared Goering, it would be the turn of 
Czechoslovakia who would forfeit her German population, 
followed by Poland.” Hitler thus made it quite clear to Britain that 
he was prepared to hold Anglo-German negotiations provided he 
was given a free hand in Central and South-East Europe and 
Germany's colonial claims were complied with. The latter were 
deliberately left vague. In November 1937, Chamberlain resolved to 
enter into official negotiations with Hitler, and sent Lord Halifax, 
who then occupied the important Cabinet posit of the Lord 
President of the Council, to Germany for that purpose. A long talk 
between him and Hitler took place on November 19, 1937. Halifax 
declared that Britain appreciated Hitler’s services in stamping out 
Bolshevism in Germany and that now ‘‘Germany can rightfully 
consider herself the bastion of anti-Bolshevism in the West’? 
Britain, he announced, concurred that the mistakes of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty should be corrected and envisaged the possibility of 
territorial changes in Europe, naming, specifically, Danzig, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia.* The only condition stipulated by Halifax was 
that these changes should be brought about gradually in order to 
soften the impact. These were the only terms in which London 
could think of creating a basis for Anglo-German co-operation, 
which was to become the main content of the four-power pact.’ 
Hitler raised the question of colonies, noting that this was the 
only issue which the two countries had not resolved. He avoided a 
clear definition of Germany’s colonial demands, but said it was up 
to Britain and France to put forward proposals. In this connection 
he declared that, in order to settle the colonial question, Germany 
ee 
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in force driving for a durable peace and c i i 
moainst fascism and the threat of a fresh war. are sone 

Having become a member of the League of Nations, the Soviet 
Union went a long way to turning this international organisation 
into a rallying point for all peace-loving forces, for the collective 
defence of peace. The USSR’s work in the League of Nations 
played a significant role in mobilising world public opinion against 
4 new war and in favour of safeguarding peace and strengthening 
security, and the co-operation of states with different social systems 
on the basis of the Leninist principles of peaceful coexistence. 

Thanks to Soviet diplomacy, supported by the Communists and 
progressives throughout the world, the new world war was delayed 
for several years. 7 

Though the USSR’s strenuous, protracted struggle to check 
fascist aggression did not lead to the formation of a collective 
security system, owing to the Western powers’ opposition, the 
Soviet. Union nevertheless managed to wreck the imperialist 
powers’ crafty schemes to form a united anti-Soviet front. 

The Soviet Union worthily fulfilled its historic mission to fly high 
the banner of peace and socialism and lead the battle against 
fascism and the threat of a fresh war. 


CHAPTER II 


THE WESTERN POWERS’ POLICY OF AGREEMENT 
WITH THE AGGRESSIVE POWERS (1938) 


THE USSR AS A MAJOR FACTOR OF PEACE 


Year USA Britain France Germany’ Japan 


1937 103 124 82 116 169 99 
1938 81 116 76 123 185 98 


1 
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were preparing, was a threat, above all 
ositions of Britain and France, both holding the | 

possessions, and also to the USA, the world’s leadit gest colonial 

power. The USA feared an agreement being ee 
Britain and France on the one hand and Germany and I os 

other at the expense of the American monopolies. taly on the 

With this in mind, the USA proposed setting up atent . 
Washington, of Britain, France, Germany and Italy eatin | in 
participation, to discuss the “causes of thé existing differenc us 
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ed, which is evidence in itself of the USA’s intention int i 
should be conducted in a spirit of “appeasing” the aggressive 
wers. 

However, the Chamberlain Government did not want to 
abandon the leading role it had adopted in achieving an amicable 
agreement with the aggressive powers, Germany and Italy. 
Therefore Chamberlain did his utmost to bury the US proposal. At 
the same time London invigorated its policy of agreement with 
Hitler and Mussolini. Hitler did not hasten to resume talks with 
London following the visit of Halifax in November, so Chamberlain 
decided to begin talks with Mussolini, hoping to tempt Hitler into 
holding talks with London by pursuing a policy of appeasement 
towards fascist Italy. The Anglo-Italian talks began in Rome on 
February 22, 1938, and were concluded on April 16 with the 
signing of an agreement by which Britain recognised, de jure, that 
Ethiopia had become an Italian colony. 
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peonel from Berlin. Hitler used economic and politica] Pressure 
to impose several agreements on Austria whereby the Austrian 
fascists received complete freedom of action in the country, We 
shall note particularly the agreements of July 11, 1936, an 
February 12, 1938, the latter signed at Berchtesgaden, by Which the 
Austrian fascists gradually seized the key positions in their 
’s state apparatus. 
nto be iheosteting a German invasion, Hitler Secured the 
appointment of his agent, Seyss-Inquart, as head of the Austrian 
state. All that remained to be done was completed very quickly: at 
dawn on March 12, 1938, the German Wehrmacht Occupied 
Austria, whose army had been ordered not to resist, On March 14, 
Austria became a province of the “Third Reich”’, Thus, an in. 
dependent state disappeared from the political map of Europe. 
The governments of the Western powers did not defend Austrian 
independence despite their obligation to do this under the Ver- 


done by “peaceful means” 


Henderson, the British Ambassador in Berli in hi 
derson, n, announced in his 
talk with Hitler on March 3, 1938, that he approved of the 


; : us Halifax’s statement that ‘‘changes 
ob ais quite Possible”, and that Britain insisted on par- 
Apa 5 isi nde wable agreement” over such changes. On 

Pri 2, » Henderson received an instruction from London to 
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inform Hitler that the oe Government had decided to recall its 
: atic mission from Vienna and to set Up a general ¢c ] 
diplom : 3 11 consulate 
re. This was opened on April 15, 1938. In effect, this indicated 
ae “the Chamberlain Government accepted the German 
Anschluss of Austria. The French Government followed suit. 

The Soviet Union was the only country which strove for several 
ears to preserve Austria’s independence, bringing the attention of 
ihe world public to the threat of German aggression hanging over 
the country. “The preservation of Austria’s independence,” 
stressed Pravda, ‘“‘demands rapid and united action by all countries 
concerned in ensuring European peace. Only this action can 
restrain the aggressor and prevent the creation of a new hotbed of 
war.”? But the Western powers did not respond to the Soviet 
Union’s appeals. 

The first reports of the Soviet press described the Anschluss as 
“he destruction of Austria’s independence’, and as the “‘Hitlerite 
occupation of Austria’. In an article entitled “The Seizure of 
Austria’, Pravda branded the Anschluss as aggression of German 
fascism, which needed Austria as a springboard in Central and 
South-East Europe and as an “additional reserve of people and 
materials”. The paper noted that the Hitlerites were confident that 
they would suffer no retribution for their evil act. ‘“The endless 
concessions to the aggressors,’’ the article continued, ‘‘become, as 
is clearly seen in the case of Austria, direct complicity with and 
instigation of the war-mongers. This policy is fatal in its con- 
sequences. And those who follow this course cannot avoid an- 
swerability for their participation in strengthening the war threat in 
Europe.” 

In an article entitled “The Annexation of Austria”, Izvestia 
emphasised that the governments of the Western countries, the 
Chamberlain Government included, were also responsible for the 
seizure of Austria. ‘‘No matter how one looks at it,” it said in 
conclusion, “the British Government carries full responsibility for 
the aggression of German imperialism in Europe. To those who 
support peace, the German army’s entry into Vienna is the death 
sentence to Neville Chamberlain’s foreign policy.” Some time la- 
ter, Pravda again wrote about the Anschluss and noted the British 
Government’s responsibility: “The violence of fascist aggression is 
the direct consequence of the sharp change the British Premier 
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i in Britain’s foreign policy, By hie... 
Neville Ne a aggressors and his raft i. sug i 
of overt eee system he freed the hands of the war-monger . 
collective ie the Soviet press stressed the far-reachir 

At the ko of Anschluss, noting the threat it createg to the 
eee many European countries, especially Czechoslovakia 
dena Thus, Jzvestia wrote: “All Austria’s closest neighbours 
~~ take the direct German threat into account... Austria is only 
the base for extending the springboard of German imperialism in 
Central Europe in preparation of a new world war for hegemony in 
Europe and for colonies in Africa and Asia.”” Two days later, 
Izvestia, commenting on Hitler’s March 15th speech, drew the 
following conclusions: this speech makes it abundantly clear that 
“Berlin regards the occupied territory as a base for new seizures in 
Central and South-East Europe”’. 

Following these evaluations of the Anschluss, the Soviet press 
clearly and distinctly stated the Soviet position on this question, 
emphasising readiness of the Soviet Union to contribute to 
strengthening peace and security. Izvestia wrote: ‘We long ago 
formulated our evaluation of the fascist aggressors and compicity 
with them. German fascism’s recent onslaught only confirms the 
Soviet Union’s long-standin g warnings. The open threat to peace in 
Europe can only meet with sharp censure from the Soviet Union, 
which is always ready to pull its weight in strengthening peace 
between nations.’’4 

On March 17, 1938, the Soviet Government issued a statement 
on the German seizure of Austria.5 The text of this statement, with 
sien ce note, was addressed to the governments of many 

The falenenses oe ae the USA and Czechoslovakia. 

ointed out that the impunity of aggression was 
of Austin te oes aggressors and that the military invasion 
" people being forcibly deprived of their 


liti : : 
Political, economic and culturaJ independence, was clear evidence 
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mn. cae described the Anschluss as violence right in 
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, jous threat to the whole of Europe, the Sovi 
this os its readiness to “participate in callscties coat Hii Eoostey 
expres : aie ‘ 1ons, which 
would be decided jointly and would be aimed at checking the 
further development of aggression and eliminating the increasing 
danger of a new world war. The government agrees to hold im- 
mediate discussions with the other powers in the League of Nations 
or those outside it over practical measures dictated by the 
circumstances. Tomorrow may be too late, but today there is 
still time if all states, especially the great powers, take up a 
firm unambiguous position over the collective salvation of 
ace”’.! 

PThe Austrian people will always remember 
historically important and decisive action in defending their 
freedom and independence in the hard days when they were under 
the boot of the German fascist occupants. The USSR was the only 
country which warned the whole world about the serious danger 
that would be threatening the freedom and independence of the 
other European countries unless the world’s leading powers united 
to rebuff the aggressor. This was the only way left to save European 
peace. The subsequent course of events, as well as the published 
documents, completely confirm how correct the Soviet Union was 
in evaluating the consequences of the Anschluss in terms of its 
unleashing aggression in Europe and about Britain’s role in this. 
However, Britain rejected the proposals made by the Soviet 
Government, justifying this by arguing that a conference to adopt 
“agreed action against the aggressor will not necessarily have, in 
the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, a favourable influence 
on the prospects for European peace”. 


the Soviet Union’s 


Preparations for the Munich Deal. 
The USSR Is the Only 
Defender of Czechoslovakia 


Hitler was encouraged to repare for the dismenibetment : 
Czechoslovakia by Germany's complete impunity over the canted 
of Austria and the alacrity with which Britain and France accepted 
this despite them both being obliged to defend the country oy he 
the Versailles and Saint-Germain treaties. The Hitlerites a ed in 
same “Trojan horse” tactic they had so successfully dl ine 
the case of Austria, that is, they used a fifth column to un 
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plavestia March 18, 1938. 
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4 meeting in Beryj 


Nn agreement with Britain, a 
etween Germany and 


ve to intervene and then 
r@’Y Temain on the Side lines.” Berlin drew back, 
intention of un- 
10n against Czechoslovakia, oe 
€ ruling circles in Britaj Tance used-the “May crisis” in 
order to have talks with Hitler and to Conclude a deal with him at 
i ense. British diplomacy took the initiative in 
Documents, Vol 1, p. 109, 
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.< matter. However, the Daladier Governme F 
thth London, despite the fact that France fade sega 
Czechoslovakia which obliged her to give all slevensary peerne with 
the event of aggression against Czechoslovakia. Daladier like the 
successive governments before him, “invariably placed i e 
operation with Britain at the centre of his foreign policy”. At the 
same time, Daladier and his Foreign Minister Bonnet deliberately 
ignored the mutual assistance agreement with the Soviet Union ie 
which they could have barred the path of German ageressio : 

. . Rad n. On 
May 27, 1938, in a talk with Lukasiewicz, the Polish Ambassado 
to France, Bonnet said that “the Franco-Soviet pact is ve ; 
‘conditional’, and the French Government is not eager to rel eo 
it’. Moreover, as Lukasiewicz communicated, Bonnet then hie 
that he ‘“‘would be very pleased to be able, as a result of sorting out 
the question of collaboration with Poland, to inform the Soviets 
that France does not require their aid”. 

The Daladier Cabinet’s reluctance to co-operate with the Soviet 
Union was clearly evidenced during the ‘‘May crisis”, when it was 
very important and timely to show the Hitler Government the 
effectiveness of the Franco-Soviet mutual assistance pact, since this 
was a matter of defending the independence of Czechoslovakia 
from the encroachment of the German aggressor. 

The French Government held negotiations with the governments 
of Britain and Czechoslovakia on the Czechoslovak question in 
clear violation of this treaty’s provisions and did not even inform 
the Soviet Government about this. London and Paris did not want 
to invite the Soviet Government to these talks because they were 
aware of its principled stand over the question of a collective rebuff 
to aggression and the defence of small countries’ and peoples’ state 

_ independence. Moreover, in not inviting the USSR to participate in 
the discussion of the situation in Europe, London and Paris 
practically fulfilled Hitler’s demand for the Soviet Union's 
isolation, hoping in this way to placate him and make him more 
tractable. a 

Even the Czechoslovak Government did not want to invite the 
Soviet Union to the talks with the Western powers on ways of 
settling the Czechoslovak problem. This was precisely the lg 
made by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in 
telegram to the Soviet Ambassadors in Prague, London, Paris an 
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“Vague’’ in the French original. 
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Berlin.’ Of course, this was to be expected. Benes’ reluctan 
invite the Soviet Union to these talks fully conformed With he 
foreign policy concept and orientation towards the Weste is 
powers, a line he pursued throughout his presidency, = 
The Soviet Ambassador in Prague, S. S. Alexandrovsky ‘ 
describing Bene’’ policy, wrote to Moscow: “I have no doubt iit 
thisdry pedant and shrewed diplomat from start to finish 
has hoped to achieve the maximum possible for Czechoslovakia 
through British and French support and only regards Soviet 
assistance, from the point of view of the Czechoslovak bourgeoisie 
as an extremely suicidal means of defending Czechoslovakia from 
Hitler’s attack.” 7 
Despite BeneS’ possession of reliable information about the 
Soviet Union’s readiness to assist Czechoslovakia in her endeavour 
to preserve her freedom and independence, he was reluctant to rely 
on the USSR and this seriously weakened Czechoslovakia’s 
position. On Stalin’s request, the above information was brought to 
BeneS’ notice by the leader of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, 
K. Gottwald. Recalling this in 1949, Gottwald wrote that Stalin 
had asked him to convey to Benes that “the Soviet Union was 
prepared to render military assistance to Czechoslovakia even if 
France refused to do so, which was a condition of Soviet aid, and 
even if Poland of the Beck Government or Rumania of the boyars 
refused to allow Soviet troops to pass through. Naturally, stressed 
Stalin, the Soviet Union could render assistance to Czechoslovakia 
on the sole condition that Czechoslovakia would defend herself and 
request Soviet aid”. Gottwald conveyed this statement to BeneS.? 
The head of the Soviet military delegation visiting 
Czechoslovakia, Marshal of the Soviet Union Kulik, also expressed 
the USSR’s readiness to give the country military aid. During his 
talks with General Krejci, head of the Czechoslovak Army’s 
General Staff, which took place on March 28, 1938, 1n answer to 
the latter’s question about “whether we can help them if the 
Germans attack”, Kulik assured him that “aid will be forth- 
coming’’.4 
On April 23, 1938, Fierlinger, the Czechoslovak envoy to the 
USSR, telegrammed the Czechoslovak Foreign Ministry in Prague 
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ee remlin, chaired by Stalin, the 
that ata mectingin the Oromaw discussed. It was d 
the situation USSR, if asked, is ready, together wit 
meeting: “The to undertake all measures necessary 
— hoslovakia.” The envoy went on to 
ity of eee had instructed Alexandrovsky, its Ambassador 
a ngen this decision to President Benes.’ As the 
in Prague, om Fierlinger, in his talk on April 27, 1938, with 
documents uty People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
ae pace — Alexandrovsky had already informed Benes about 
ee Soeencete position on Czechoslovakia. 
- these clear but confidential statements about the 
a as ition on Czechoslovakia there were also 
Soviet state’s post 
authoritative public statements made, 


question of 
ecided at the 
h France and 
to ensure the 
Say that the 


acknowledge that the obligations 
enacted een them only inso 


pite this statement of the Soviet Govern- 


5 Position over zechoslovakia, the Western bourgeois press 
Ussnue 0 spread their evil fabrications aimed at discrediting the 
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Ruralnay’ Kalinin, About the International Situation, Moscow, 1938, pp. 13-14 (in 
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Continuing, as before, their vigorous defence of Czechos| 
the Central Committee of the CPSU and the Soviet Gover aia, 
deemed it necessary to make another public statement ean nt 


USSR’s position on this question and instructed the pat the 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, M. M. Litvinov, to do this Tet 
. Lit. 


vinov stated this position in detail in a speech made in Lenin 

on June 23, 1938. ‘‘Our pacts with France and Czechoslovakn! 
the People’s Commissar said, ‘‘as well as providing for assistance : 
the event of war, are aimed at averting or lessening the danger 4 
war in certain parts of Europe. In the face of the threat “a 
hanging over Czechoslovakia it must be clear to the whole world 
that the Soviet-Czechoslovak Pact is fulfilling its function, that is it 
is the most, if not the only, important factor relaxing the =i 
mosphere around Czechoslovakia. It is necessary to say that in 
promising assistance to the victim of aggression the Soviet 
Government does not use this assistance in order to pressure the 
victim into capitulation to the aggressor and into acting in such a 
way as to make any assistance superfluous. Naturally, our general 
policy of peace makes us desire that the conflicts arising between 
Czechoslovakia and her neighbours be solved in a peaceful way, 
but we strictly refrain from offering any kind of unsolicited advice 
to the Czechoslovak Government for we believe in its peaceful 
intentions and consider that the government itself will know the 
reasonable limits of concession commensurate with the state’s 
prestige, sovereignty and independence. From the international 
point of view, Czechoslovakia is the defending side and the 
responsibility for any consequences will be the aggressor’s.”» On 
June 25, the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs sent @ 
telegram to Alexandrovsky in Prague informing the latter of his 
speech in which he presented the Soviet Government’s position 
over Czechoslovakia and directing that President Bene’ should. be 
informed about this.’ But the Soviet Union was not content with a 
public statement of its position on this question. It also took varied 
measures to exert pressure on the Hitler Government. To this end 
the Soviet press conducted a lively and systematic campaign 1 
defence of freedom and independence of the Czechoslovak state. 
Using a wide range of pretexts, the Soviet Government stressed, of 
the one hand, the complete groundlessness of the Hitlerite 
demands on Czechoslovakia and, on the other, the readiness of the 
Czechoslovak people to fight for national independence. With this, 
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. no doubts that it would render all possible 
the Soviet OT atts should her people fall victim to 
assistance tO ession. Thus, for example, Litvinov informed 
Hitlerite _, by telegram of his talk on the 22nd of August with 
Alexandrovs A e German Ambassador, in which he spelt out once 
Schulenburgy viet Government’s position on the Czechoslovak 
again the The People’s Commissar confirmed the USSR’s 

uestion. fulfil its obligations and expressed confidence that 
rept ho lovak people will fight for their independence as one 
ive rece France, in the event of attack on Czechoslovakia, will 
wi? ce Ceenariy, that Britain will be dragged in on the French 
Saas that ‘“‘we also will fulfil our obligations to 
si er 

kia’’. 
ome position is presented in more detail in the minutes of 
this meeting. It is said in these that Litvinov also quite plainly 
stated the ulterior motives of the Hitler Government which was 
deliberately blowing up the spurious question of the Sudeten 
Germans. He put it straight to the Ambassador that the Sudeten 
Germans question was no more than Berlin’s pretext for carrying 


word and do everything in its power’.3 
The Czechoslovak Govern 
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ing the fascist Henlein party which had 
anes in Czechoslovakia, even to the point of Killing Gera, 
fascists in order to accuse the Czechoslovak Government of bej 
unable to ensure order in the country and Protect Czechoslovag 
citizens of German origin from oppression”. All the estern 
bourgeois press spread the most absurd falsifications about the 
USSR in order to sow doubts among the broad masses In the Soviet 
Union’s ability, in view of its “‘weakness’’, to fulfil its treaty 
obligations to give assistance to Czechoslovakia. Spreadin 
such falsehoods was also necessary to justify Anglo-French 
diplomatic collusion with fascist Germany at Czechoslovakia’, 
expense. 
One can gain a very clear idea of the methods and means 
London and Paris, and also by Washingto 


Provoked pio, 


representatives from the USA of his opinion of the international 

situation. Everything he said about 

pessimistic. Nothing apparently could 
zechoslovakia from German dominance, which might even be 

achieved without direct attack. Literally he said: ‘The fate of 

Czechoslovakia is already decided...’ 

nd herself, since defences had not been 


d France and the USSR 
p.”! During the “May crisis”, the French 


d France were not the onl i 

? : y Countries to exert pressure 

on Czechoslovakia to capitulate to Germany. The US diplomatit 

Same spirit. Thus, Osusky 

the above-mentioned telegram about the 
Presentative in Paris: 

at we stood on the brink of a 

Urope, that this was the most op- 
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e time for Germany since Poland and Rumania w 
ges a war against Russia; Italy, after a suitable pau 
tO oe emaaty. Initially, Britain would do her best not to par- 
join e. Czechoslovakia and France would be by themselves 
tic Pe clovakia would defend herself as long as Hungary did not 
sr Osusky informed Prague that he had not agreed with 
th e American Envoy's evaluation of the situation. However, the 
Envoy disagreed with Osusky, declaring that he was mistaken in 
his evaluation of the situation that had evolved. Here is a 
deliberate attempt to paint the picture black in order to intimidate 
Czechoslovakia with the inevitability of a German attack and with 
the fact that the USSR would not come to her assistance because it 
itself would be under attack from Poland and Rumania. British 
diplomacy played the main role in the campaign of pressure on the 
Czechoslovak Government, since the Chamberlain Government 
was conducting a policy of collusion with Hitler and 
Czechoslovakia was the “concession” which Chamberlain was 
prepared to make to the fascist dictator. However, carrying out this 
deal was hampered insofar as Czechoslovakia was able to rely on 
the mutual assistance agreements with France and the USSR. 
British diplomacy was particularly worried about possible in- 
terference from the Soviet Union. Therefore, London actively 
supported the Hitler demand that Czechoslovakia rescind her 
mutual assistance pact with the USSR. In this way, the Foreign 
Office hoped to leave Czechoslovakia without her only support and 
thus reduce her to the role of a pawn in the complex game between 
London and Berlin. In short, the agreement between 
Czechoslovakia and the USSR was a thorn in the side of both 
Chamberlain and Hitler. Henderson was very candid about this in 
his report to London of July 22. ‘‘There can never be appeasement 
in Europe so long as Czechoslovakia retains her link with Moscow 
and is hostile to Germany.”? Henderson’s conclusion was not 
unexpected. At the end of January 1938, Henderson had an- 
hounced at a government meeting that Czechoslovakia had to 
extricate herself from her agreement with the USSR 
During the “May crisis” there was deliberate emphasis in 
London and Paris on the danger of a military conflict between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. The object of this was to convince 
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The pro-Hitler mood was widespread among British diplomats; 
.. js seen, for example, in the case of Smart, Counsellor at the 
pritish Embassy in Cairo. The German Envy 


e oy to Egypt wrote to 
pirksen on May 19, 1938, that in a conversation with Smart and his 
wife, the latter in the presence of her husband declared, “It is a pity 


ou did not move into Prague at the same time as you entered 
vienna. In any case, if you move at all, I hope you will do it soon, 
for in two months time the situation in London might be much less 
favourable.” ' 

The secret negotiations, conducted on Chamberlain’s in- 
structions with the German Ambassador in London in the summer 
of 1938, convinced Hitler that he would meet no serious Opposition 
in carrying out his aggressive plans with regard to Czechoslovakia. 

Therefore, Berlin built up tensions using the Henlein agents in 
Czechoslovakia. At the beginning of September Hitler be 
military preparations against Czechoslovakia. 

When the situation became very heated Chamberlain initiated 
his secret plan for a broad agreement with Germany. This was 
“Plan Z”, which had been drawn up in the greatest secrecy. Those 
few who knew of the plan apart from Chamberlain were: the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer John Simon, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador in Berlin 
Nevile Henderson, and Horace Wilson, a close and trusted 
colleague of Chamberlain.” Wilson wrote that the plan’s success 
depended on its total unexpectedness. In essence, Chamberlain, 
taking advantage of the situation that had been artificially created 
around Czechoslovakia by the Hitlerites, would suggest a personal 
meeting to Hitler, voicing his readiness to arrive in Germany and 
have discussions in the name of “saving peace”. At these talks 
Chamberlain intended to come to an agreement with Hitler, 
promising him help in annexing the Sudetenland, ste ne 
this betrayal by giving the remaining part of — Mies ‘aa 
British guarantee of its independence. However, as ret a 
himself admitted at a Cabinet meeting on September 14, 1938, the 

‘ relative, being for the most part a 
value of this guarantee was very f Id be unable to save the 
“restraining ge meen ¢ Genius decided to seize it? 
remaining part of C: : t Czecho- 

in estimated that he could achieve, a h 
joan ome, a broad Anglo-German agreement which 
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itain the safety of her colonia] empire 4 
would using pen 1a German ase aggression 
at the “i On September 15, 1938, Chamberlain, an old man of 
Soviet areas tesgaden for his meeting with Hitler, 
70, vp ae The whole course of the talks showed that fo, 
oe bertain the “settlement” of the Czechoslovak Problem wa, 
Cc os means of attaining his main aim, rapprochement between 
Bea and Germany. He stated that, from the moment of his 
appointment as British Prime Minister, he has been Constant] 
occupied with the question of Anglo-German rapprochement”. 1 

During the talks, Chamberlain said that to have undertaken 
such a trip at his age was not easy and was evidence of “‘the im- 
portance he attaches to an Anglo-German Tapprochement, and Is 


not that important. “At the Present time,” he said, ‘ 
more important problems need discussing apart from 
Czechoslovakia.” Therefore, he, “aware of these tensions, has 


to try to ease the situation by 


st each other,4 
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perfectly estate (ht WSS a matter of destroying the 

echoslovak state, ’ . 

““plackmailing Chamberlain, Hitler stated that nothing would 
stop him in achieving his aim, even if this meant going as far as 
war, even a world war, and that the Czechoslovak Problem ‘would 
be solved one way or another”, 

Hitler, having laid down his deman 
not forget to remind Chamberlain 
demands. ; 

Chamberlain was not in the leas 
Hitler’s pretensions and cynically de 
have an interest in the Sudeten-Ger 
therefore, “‘as a practical person he had alread 


ds over Czechoslovakia, did 
about Germany’s colonial 


threatening the German flank?’ he asked.” The F uhrer, of 
course, was quick to agree with this saying that “‘this would be the 
situation as long as the Czechoslovak state has alliances with other 
states which threaten Germany”,* 
The British Prime Minister then went further. He “asked if the 
€rman apprehensions would be removed vis-A-vis Czechoslovakia 
if it proved Possible to change the relationship between 
zechoslovakia and Russia in such a way that, on the one hand, 
Czechoslovakia would be free from its obligations to Russia in the 
event of the latter being attacked, and, on the other hand, 
Czechoslovakia, like Belgium, would be deprived of the possibility 
of aid from Russia or another country’”’.* 
e——_— 
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i ion of Chamberlain’s shows that he came to py, 
ae P gine penne plan of action which foresaw > 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia and the destruction of the 
foundations of European collective security, the most im t 
aspects of which were the Franco-Soviet and Soviet-Czechosloya, 
mutual assistance pacts. It was these pacts that contained Hitle: 
aggression in Europe and thus preserved peace. 

The British Government, by destroying these pacts, gave away 
Czechoslovakia to Hitler and weakened the positions of France and 
the Soviet Union, who were deprived of the Possibility of helpin 
Czechoslovakia which was bound by alliance treaties with them, 
The Chamberlain Government strove to isolate the USSR and leaye 
it face to face with fascist Germany, and this in reality meant 
prompting Hitler to attack the USSR. : 

Hitler’s only “concession” to Chamberlain was to agree to hold 
the next meeting with him in Cologne or Godesberg rather than 
Berchtesgaden. ' 

On September 16, Chamberlain returned to London and the 
same day a meeting of the Cabinet approved the results of the 
Chamberlain-Hitler talks. 

On September 18, Daladier and Bonnet came to London to 
discuss the results of the talks. The discussions resulted in the 
“Anglo-French statement of September 19, handed to the Beneé. 
Hod%a Government. It contained demands which the Czechoslovak 
Government was to accept without delay, allegedly in the name of 


“preserving peace”. It was given only two days in all to accept this. 
These demands co 
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be untenable; sooner or later she would be completely subor- 
dinated to Germany”. The Czechoslovak Government further 
emphasised that acceptance of these crippling demands would not 
create a firm guarantee of peace in the future.” As the telegram of 
September 21 to all Czechoslovak missions abroad shows, the 
British and French increased their pressure on the Bene& 
Government. The telegram said that the British and French envoys 
in Prague visited Bene§ again at 02.00 in the morning. They stated 
that if Czechoslovakia rejected their governments’ proposals then 
she would ‘‘take upon herself the risk of causing a war. The French 
Government in such circumstances would not be able to participate 
and its aid would be ineffectual. Acceptance of the Anglo-French 
proposals is the only way of preventing a direct attack by Germany. 
If we persist with our original answer then Chamberlain will not be 
able to go to Hitler and Britain will not be able to shoulder the 
responsibility’. 

“In view of this ultimatum and finding ourselves completely 
isolated,” the telegram concluded, “the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, it seems, will be compelled to submit to insurmountable 
pressure. An answer will be given to the British and French envoys 
within 24 hours.’’”? 

This showed that the Czechoslovak Government had actually 
yielded to the Anglo-French demands before it officially acceded to 
them and did so not because it had found itself isolated. Here the 
matter was more complicated. The Bene’-Hod%a Government 
feared the Czechoslovak people and their democratic anti-fascist 
aspirations. It feared that if things came to a war between 
Czechoslovakia and Germany then from the very beginning it 
would take on an anti-fascist character and might weaken the class 
Position of the Czechoslovak bourgeoisie as well as lead to the fall 
of the Hitlerite regime. Explaining why the Bene§ Government, in 
the critical days of September 1938, took a course of national 
betrayal, renouncing opposition to fascist Germany and refusing 
Soviet assistance, Alexandrovsky wrote in his letter tothe People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs on September 29: “I feel that 
Bene’ behaviour is explained by that same social fear that has in- 
fected and-controls the other ‘peace-makers’ in Europe. Beneé fears 
the masses.”* Guided by these narrow bourgeois class interests, the 
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x ment decided not to offer military resistance 
eae Ge therefore, the path of capitulation, But : on 
finesse to make a direct statement to this effect because of the 
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Therefore the government was forced to manoeuvre and reassun, 
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urgently needed that the Anglo-French demands appear 
ee BeneS showed himself as a very skilfy] a 
inveterate bourgeois leader. He was heading to capitulation but 
arranging it so that it seemed to be a decision forced Upon him, 
leaving him with no other option. 

It will be reminded that on September 19, as 
received the Anglo-French demands, he promptly summoned 
Alexandrovsky, the Soviet Ambassador, and tol 
demands. He then requested Alexandrovsky to ask Moscow 
whether the USS would render 
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He warned that capitulation to 
security to Britain and France aoe held out no Peace 

On September 21, 1938, the Benex re and 
acceptance of the Anglo-French pions Hoot announced its 
victory Chamberlain quickly flew out to s. Having achieved this 

At the new meeting between Ch 
eae - ene in Godesberg, nas 
ditional demands. In particular, h : ade ad- 
drawal of the Czechoslovak or ee 
region and their place to be taken a i from the Sudeten 
rejecting these demands in principle, An fe soldiers. Not 
intensively manoeuvred, delaying the final ee ae diplomacy 
Hitler to agree on co-operation with Britain and Gee “4 to force 
however, did not want to give such assurances. Mor iis cer 
and Paris utilised this time to overtly prepare for Monn London: 
would later be easier to justify their prearranged A bes that it 
Czechoslovakia as a sacrifice to save peace. ee 

At the same time the British and French cabinets were making 
appropriate preparations through their press, where they spread 
false rumours that the USSR, in view of its “military weakness”, 
was refusing to assist Czechoslovakia. 

Not content with this, Paris undertook the following manoeuvre: 
it wanted ‘proof’ in the form of a statement by the Soviet 
Government that it would not be able to help Czechoslovakia. With 
this aim, it sent an appropriate request to Moscow calculated to 
induce a negative reply. Paris, without stating its own position, 
despite the fact that according to the treaty with Czechoslovakia 
Soviet assistance was dependent on French assistance, asked 
whether or not the USSR would help Czechoslovakia if Poland 
(France’s ally) and Rumania refused passage to Soviet troops. 

The Soviet Government, despite the form of the question, gave @ 
positive answer. The People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs ~ 
in a telegram to the USSR Ambassador in Prague on September 
that Payart, the French Chargé d’ Affaires to the USSR, was oa 
formed that “France is obliged to help Czechoslovakia ware i 
of our assistance, and our assistance is dependent on the Fre about 
would therefore be more in keeping for us to be eines oe i 
French assistance ... providing France gives ae t-Czechoslovak 
carry out to the full our obligations under the Sovi 
Pact, using every means at our disposal”. 
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i nications appeared in the Polish and Ruma: 
ies ee en time stating that these countries Would not alk 
fe passage of Soviet troops through their territory for them : 
assist Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Government Considereg - 
‘desirable for the League of Nations to discuss the Czecho 
problem and pass a resolution about aggression 
Czechoslovakia. Such a resolution would make it easier 
USSR and France to render assistance to the Czech 
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Meanwhile, encouraged by Hitler Germany, the reactionary 
Polish Government began to openly concentrate its troops along 
the Czechoslovak border. On September 22, Alexandrovsky sent a 
telegram to Moscow saying that the €zechoslovak Government 
possessed the appropriate information and requested that the 
Soviet Government make a representation to the Polish Govern- 
ment.! The Soviet Government immediately issued a serious 
warning to Warsaw. ; 

The Soviet Government statement, handed to the Polish Envoy 
in Moscow at 04.00 a.m. on September 23, said that the Polish 
Government as yet had not refuted the alarming information about 
the concentration of Polish troops on the border with 
Czechoslovakia. “‘The Government of the USSR is expecting,” 
continued the statement, “‘to receive such a refutation immediately. 
Nevertheless, should it not be forthcoming and if in confirmation of 
this information Polish troops actually cross the border of the 
Czechoslovak Republic and occupy its territory, then the 
Government of the USSR would consider it timely and necessary to 
warn the Government of the Polish Republic that on the basis of 
clause 2 of the pact of non-ageression”’ of 1932 the Soviet 
Government, in view of the Polish act of aggression against 
Czechoslovakia, would be compelled to denounce this treaty 
without warning.? 

Fierlinger, the Czechoslovak Envoy in Moscow, in describing this 
démarche of the Soviet Government in defence of Czechoslovak 
independence in his dispatch to Prague on September 29, 1938, 
gave it his high appraisal. He wrote that the Soviet statement 
shows the Soviet Union’s intention quite plainly. They have 
closely followed our negotiations with the Poles and do not intend 
to leave Warsaw’s treatment of us unpunished’’, 3 

Fierlinger drew the attention of the Czechoslovak Government to 
the fact that the USSR had always occupied a firm position over 
the necessity to defend Czechoslovak independence. He wrote that 
“one can observe far more decisiveness in government circles here 
to make a significant effort in the event of a world conflict than one 
at first realises from the outside or from the speeches of Litvinov’ 

More than two weeks had passed since September 2, when the 
Soviet Union had given its clear and positive answer to the French 
CC 
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Government's French public opinion Temaineg ; 
ee ce pee the Soviet Union would take it 
ignorance : acked Czechoslovakia. As formerly, the French ess 
Germany atta ty of conjectures on this very important Question 
anuiel 6 oubt that the Daladier-Bonnet Governmen; 


od 
iy vethheld the information about the Soviet Union’; 


Le i d press. The Soviet Union haq con. 
position wea ae ies French diplomacy was frantically 
eek aoe a way of colluding with the aggressor and Was 
deliberately concealing from the world public the USSR’s POSitive 
answer about its readiness to render assistance to Czechoslovakia, 
The Soviet Government therefore decided to make Its position on 
this important question common knowledge by taking advantage 
of the rostrum of the League of Nations. M. M. Litvinov did this in 
a speech at the plenum of the League on September 21, 1938, 
“When the French Government,” he said, “inquired about our 
position in the event of.an attack on Czechoslovakia, I gave them, 
on behalf of my government, a completely clear-cut and unam- 
biguous answer that we intended to fulfil our obligations under the 
pact and together with France render assistance to Czech- 
oslovakia....”” , 

The Soviet representative further stated the desirability for the 
League to discuss the threat of German aggression so as to work 
out a collective démarche.! The People’s Commissar spoke about 
Saigo ae i: eee its obligations to Czechoslovakia in a 

at a meeting of the Political Committee of the League on 
September 23, 1938.2 The USSR backed its readiness with ap- 
Propriate acts. A. M, Vasilevsky, at that ti ing a 
responsibl ; . y: time occupying 
e « Post in the Soviet General Staff, writes the following in 
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.. and tank arms were brought up to battle readiness. 

pombers and 302 fighter planes, which were pneu - 
Byelorussian and Kiev military districts, were Prepared for 
dispatch to Czechoslovakia. The p People’s Commissariat of 
Defence informed Paris of these military preparations on Sep- 
tember 25, 1938.” Alas, as Voroshilov, the People’s Commissar for 
Defence, said on August 22, 1939, “last year, when Czechoslovakia 
went under, we waited for a sign from France. Our troops were 
ready, but the sign was not given”. 

Meanwhile, Hitler Germany, encouraged by the London and 
Paris appeasers, continued to raise the tension around 
Czechoslovakia, openly preparing for an invasion. However, the 
Czechoslovak peoples were not cowed. A powerful wave of patriotic 
demonstrations spread through the country, voicing demands that 
the government repulse the aggressor’s attack. Mass demon- 
strations took place in Prague. The demonstrators sent delegations 
to the Soviet Embassy, where they had talks with Alexandrovsky, 
the Soviet Ambassador. The latter informed Moscow about these 
talks during which he assured the delegates that “the USSR holds 
the Czechoslovak Republic and the interests of her working people 
dearly, and therefore is ready to defend her from aggression. The 
possibility of rendering assistance has been complicated by 
France’s refusal, but the USSR is searching for ways and will find 
them if Czechoslovakia is attacked and is forced to defend her- 
self”* The Czechoslovak Communists appealed to the Bene’ 
Government to decisively rebuff German aggression, firmly 
believing that the USSR would help them in this struggle against 
the invaders. ‘‘We know,” pointed out L. I. Brezhnev, “that the 
Czechoslovak working class and its vanguard, the Communist 
Party, have always regarded friendship with the Soviet Union as the 
means of ensuring the lasting independence and freedom of the 
Czechoslovak state. During the tragic days of Munich the 
Czechoslovak Communists called on the country to rely firmly on 
the Soviet Union, which had clearly demonstrated its readiness to 
honour its treaty obligations.’”® 
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Although the Bene5 Government had no doubts that th 
would side with the Czechoslovak people if they took u * Usse 
defend their national independence and freedom, it was 
bloodedly preparing to capitulate. But in the atmosphere of Cold. 
patriotic enthusiasm that ran throughout the country Bene 
HodzZa had to tread warily. They yearned to cover their treason and 
some sort of statement about the USSR not being able to fulfil ; 
obligations to assist Czechoslovakia. With this in mind, gu 
asked Moscow on September 19 whether or not the USSR eo 
help Czechoslovakia in the event of her being attacked by Ger. 
many. The Soviet Government’s telegram of September 20 Bave a 
clear and positive answer. This was sent by the People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs to Alexandrovsky, for the latter to Convey the 
answer to the President of the Czechoslovak Republic. It contained 
the following: 

“1) To BeneS’ question, whether or not the USSR (in accord with 
the treaty) will give immediate and effective assistance to 
Czechoslovakia if France also remains true to Czechoslovakia and 
gives her assistance, you may give, on behalf of the Soviet 
Government, an affirmative reply. 

“2) You may also give an affirmative reply to Bene&’ other 
question on whether or not the USSR wiil help Czechoslovakia, as a 
member of the League of Nations, on the basis of clauses 16 and 17, 
if, in the event of attack by Germany, Bene requests the League 
Council to invoke these clauses. 

“3) Inform Bene that we are simultaneously making the content 
of our answer to both his questions known to the French Govern- 
ment.” 

Alexandrovsky informed BeneX of the content of this telegram by 
telephone on September 20, 1938, when the latter was attending a 
government meeting at which the Anglo-French ultimatum was 
being discussed. Potemkin gave the same positive reply to 
Fierlinger on September 22, in response to the question, “Could 
the Soviet Government give assistance to Czechoslovakia, if the 
latter was attacked by Germany, without waiting for the Council of 
the League of Nations’ decision?” However, the bourgeols 
Czechoslovak Government, despite this assurance from the Soviet 
Government, decided to accept the Anglo-French demands, which 
meant complete capitulation to Hitler Germany. In this connection 
it 1s worth reminding of Bene’ interview to the Chicago Daily News 


man 
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942. He admitted in the interview that he had received an 
in May 1 : aie statement that the USSR was ready with every 
official par goo its whole military might to defend the in- 
means park of Czechoslovakia. The Soviet Union remained loyal to 
te last. The Soviet Government solemnly promised me, he 
a it would give the Czechoslovak people military assistance 
said, France and Britain refused to do so. When Bene’ informed 
re cate about the USSR’s readiness to render assistance, a 
nee of ministers led by Makhnik, member of the Agrarian 
Party, decisively opposed this and threatened to Stage a revolt in 
the country if it were accepted. Thus, the reactionary bourgeois 
ministers in the Czechoslovak Government were driven by their 
narrow class and egoistic interests to reject Soviet assistance. More 
than this, the government was afraid to rely on its own people, who 
were determined to offer armed resistance to the Hitlerite 
aggression. As Bene& himself said in that same interview, if, at that 
fateful moment, I had turned to the people, I have no doubt that 


there would have been neither Munich nor a March 15, 
1939, 


Czechoslovakia’ s expense. 


This policy of “‘appeasing” fascist Germany, pursued by the 
British and French governments, which full US approval, en- 
couraged Hitler, who clearly blackmailed the Anglo-French ap- 
Peasers when, in a speech on September 26, 1938, he threateningly 
declared that if the Sudeten region had not been handed over to 

any by October 1, then he, Hitler, would go as the first soldier 
to strike against Czechoslovakia. 

On the same day that Hitler made this statement, the US 
Government appealed to both Hitler and Bene to “settle their 
dispute peacefully’, in this way putting both the victim and the 
aggressor on the same level.! Of course, Hitler merely used such 


Pp appeal as an additional means of exerting pressure on 
Tague, 

The US President then suggested convening a conference of five 
Countries: Britai 


re in, France, Germany, Italy and Czechoslovakia, to 
Solve the dispute” 


- The Soviet Union, the only country to have 
*upported Czechoslovakia, was not invited to the proposed con- 
ee 
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which leaves no doubt about how the Czechosig 

pine was expected to be solved. Of course, Rooseveitt 
suggestion helped Chamberlain and Daladier speed up thes 
preparations for Munich, especially as the USA had earlier = 
proved the results of the Berchtesgaden negotiations p, een 
Chamberlain and Hitler. The US Secretary of State Hull himset 
called these negotiations an “historic meeting”, 

Only the Soviet Union continued the endeavour to defen d 
Czechoslovakia, appealing to the great powers to SUPPort her 
against the Hitler threats and to create a united front to check the 


, 1938 with delegates from 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy. Representatives of 


Czechoslovakia were summoned there only to be informed of the 
conference’s decision 


In Munich, Hit! 


fascist Poland and Horthy Hunga 


and Hungarian minorities from 
Czechoslovakia as well as the Sudeten region. As a result, 
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Government, in talks with G man representatives » "© British 

Dirksen, the German Ambassador ndon, gave a «i il 
evaluation of the Munich Agreement and the Anglo-Gen = 
Declaration. He wrote that the British ruling circles « ae 
glad that, as a result of the i 


Ives in thi 
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wage war on each other again” 
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, sabre-rattling. However, Anglo-Fr, 
with Hitler's policy oy Hitler regime as a weapon with which 
reaction need olutionary movement in Europe. Georgi Dim; 
suppress the rev e: “The British and French reactionaries h 
wrote at the time: bloody gendarmes for the battle against th. 
fascist dictators cing class and the world democratic 


international workinj iven to Hitler, stresseg Dim; 

"I Czec akia had been giv ‘ imit. 
cccigp lin ia poem reason: the Anglo-French ruling Circles 
rov, 


at her expense with the intention of “directing 
bo dpe against the great country of socialism — the 
iw ig 
god tia, in evaluating the Munich betrayal, emphasised at the 
time that “the so-called democratic countries’ capitulation to the 
sor, seeming to reduce the possibility of war, in fact makes it 
seve iikelh and besides immeasurably worsens the situation for 
rae ce’”’,3 
Pee! by the Communist parties of 10 European countries 
and of Canada and the USA on October 9, 1938, said that “the 
Munich betrayal has not saved peace but only endangered it, for it 
has struck a blow at the alliance of peace forces in all countries and 
encouraged the fascists to redouble their demands, now that they 
feel they have the support of reactionary circles in various coun- 
tries’’.4 
In the report of the Central Committee of the CPSU to the 18th 
Congress of the Party (March 10, 1939), these policies of “non- 
intervention” and “appeasement” were described as connivance 
with the fascist Predator, as a desire not to hinder the aggressor, 
“not to hinder, say, Japan from embroiling herself in a war with 
China, or, better still, with the Soviet Union; not to hinder, say, 


another; and then, when they have become weak enough, to appear 


Seder Of seth fresh strength, to appear, of course, ‘in the in- 
belli Peace’, and to dictate conditions to the enfeebled 
eligerents. Cheap and easy!’’5 
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D. Z. Manuilsky, noting British imperialism’s leading role in 
realising a policy of connivance with German fascism and its hope 
of “‘canalising’” German aggression against the Soviet Union, said 
at the Congress that ‘‘the British reactionary bourgeoisie’s plan is 
having sacrificed the small states of South-East Europe to German 
fascism, to direct Germany eastwards, against the Soviet Union; to 
try by counter-revolutionary war to hold back the further success of 
socialism and the victory of communism in the USSR, and to buy 
off imperialist Germany’s claims on the British colonies. At the 
same time, British reaction would like to break the teeth of Ger- 
man imperialism on the USSR, weaken Germany for many years 
and ensure the supreme position in Europe for British im- 
perialism....’”' 

The authors of the History of the Second World War 1939-1945, 
in describing the outcome of the Munich Conference, which 
decided Czechoslovakia’s fate, noted that the Munich Agreement, 
as well as allowing Hitler to dismember the Czechoslovak state, 
“gave him an advance to prompt his movement further eastwards. 
The Munich deal was an even greater danger in that it could have 
led to the establishment of an anti-Soviet bloc bringing together 
Germany, Italy, Britain and France’’.? 

The Munich deal was the culmination of Britain’s and France’s 
policy of connivance with the aggressors, the policy of rejecting 
collective security and instigating German fascist aggression 
against the Soviet Union. Even bourgeois historians regard the 
policy in this light. Wheeler-Bennett, the well-known British 
bourgeois historian, for example, wrote in 1946: “The object of the 
Munich Agreement had been to eliminate Czechoslovakia as 
an independent military, political and economic factor, and to 
prepare for further German expansion towards Poland and 
Russia.’”2 The Munich deal was drawn up by the London and 
Paris cabinets with active support and approval from the 
US Government. It is appropriate to recall the role played by 
Bullitt, the US Ambassador to France, who constantly supported 
Chamberlain and Daladier in their preparations for a deal with 
Hitler. Bullitt lavishly praised Chamberlain on his return from 
Munich, calling him a “good man”. It is of definite interest to read 
what Bonnet writes in this connection in his memoirs: Bullitt 
visited him at the Foreign Affairs Ministry early in the morning of 
October 1 with a large bouquet of flowers “and with tears in his 
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joyful congratulations of America”: 
rnal ~ hee by these same consideration, 
October 1, 1938 that the Munich Agreement 
when he stated on i feline of relief. 

gave rise to a ase cient evidence for us to draw the conclusion 
There ts nn Beliish and French governments realised their 
that “when t iw) Hitler they had the support of the US Govern. 
cane hes roved of their policy of connivance with the fascist 

_ ecg gm disgraceful Munich deal’’.3 
aT paHtay their treachery as “preserving peace for the world” 
the Anglo-French appeasers were not loath to resort to deliberate 
lies, declaring that the Soviet Union had also participated in 
Munich. The Telegraph Agency of the Soviet Union {TASS) 
decisively disproved these fabrications on October 2, 1938. At the 
same time the Soviet Government lodged a diplomatic protest 
against the continuing attempts to distort the Soviet Union’s 
position on the Czechoslovak question.> The lies to the effect that 
the British and French governments regularly informed the USSR 
about the Czechoslovak situation and even consulted it about this 
were also exposed. As stated by the TASS communiqué of October 
4, 1938, as far as the Munich Conference and its decisions were 
concerned, “the Soviet Government played and is playing no part 
in this.’"° Moreover, at all stages of the Czechoslovak tragedy, 
ending in the disgraceful Munich dictate, the Soviet Union gave 
Czechoslovakia effective assistance and support and was ready at 
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just such a way in their ‘earl oe iL hin viewed Munich in 
October Revolution. “This 


“that the appetites of the bi 


protracted negotiations, a treaty was si 
between the governments of the CSSR and the FRG normalising 
relations between both states. 

The preamble to this treaty says that both governments “are 
firmly resolved once and for all to put an end to the ill-starred past 
in their relations, above all, in connection with the Second World 
War, which brought immense suffering to the European nations, 
and, recognising that Munich Agreement of September 29, 1938, 
was imposed on the Czechoslovak Republic by the nazi regime 
under the threat of the use of force...” and “striving to strengthen 
peace and security in Europe”, have agreed on the following: | 

“The Czechoslovak Socialist Republic and the Federal Republic 
of Germany consider the Munich Agreement of September 29, 
1938, in view of the mutual vee in accordance with the present 
treaty, to be null and void” (cl. 1). ; , 

Th CSSR and the FRG have further pledged “to settle all ee 
disputes exclusively by peaceful means and shall refrain por the 
threat or use of force in matters affecting European aul a 
ternational security, as well as in their mutual relations” “a 

Under clause 4, in accord with the above aims and as a vi 
both sides “reaffirm the inviolability of their common borders ee 
and in their future and mutually undertake in every way ble 
the territorial integrity of both states”. “They declare, 


LD ee November 10. 1938. 


reads further, “that they do not have any territorial claims 

other and will not make such claims in the future a TE 
Proceeding from the interests of both sides, the CSSR and thew 
pledged to take further steps to develop their mutual relation, oRG 
broad front — embracing the economy, science, aclentn.. pase 
technical ties, culture. etc.? Mic and 

This has brought down the curtain on the difficult past in 

relations of the neighbouring countries, opening up op oobi. 
for developing equitable and mutnally beneficial co-ope are 


CHAPTERII 
THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN EUROPE IN 1939. 
THE SOVIET UNION’S EFFORTS TO ATTAIN 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY AND PREVENT WAR 


After Munich, the London and Paris cabinets activated their 
trade and economic ties and co-operation with Hitler Germany. 
The Chamberlain and Daladier governments openly recognised 
Germany’s “special rights” in Eastern and South-East Europe, 
clearly encouraging German-fascist aggression against the USSR. 

Thus, for example, on November 15, 1938, Halifax, in a talk with 
Comnen, the Rumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated: ‘We 
must not give the slightest or remotest impression that Britain is 
trying to raise a barrier against German expansion eastwards....”” 

During the negotiations in December 1938 in Paris, Bonnet also 
told Ribbentrop that France would not object to Germany's 
territorial demands on Poland. He stated that France had 
renounced all political interests in Eastern Europe, and had 
specifically agreed not to influence Poland against the conclusion 
of an agreement with Germany whereby Danzing would return to 
Germany, and Germany would receive an extraterritorial corridor 
across the Polish corridor from East Prussia to Greater Germany? 

In February 1939, Bonnet, continuing the policy of co-operation 
with Hitler Germany, stated to the German Ambassador in Paris, 
Count Wilczek, that France would not impede “the. predominance 
of the German Reich in the East and South East, which the country 
enjoyed thanks to its geo-political position”. Moreover, Bonnet 
gave the Ambassador clearly to understand that France would not 
object if Germany received such special right in Spain. after the 
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ceabfiaiwnent of pene ant order”’ there, that is, the establish. 

ist regime. : ; 
— 2 ee Germany was at the time carrying out extensive 
preparations for war and was meee in great pe of ray 
materials, it was very advantageous to her to extend trade and 
economic ties with Britain and France. Further Anglo-German 
negotiations took place in the winter of 1938-1939, over the 
development of these ties and the settlement of unresolved 
economic and financial questions. At the time, an important 
agreement was achieved between German and British coal Owners 
on the division of the world coal markets. It was also agreed to 
begin negotiations in Dusseldorf between the big British anq 
German monopolies to conclude a broad agreement for co. 
operation on the world market. The British and German 
monopoly-industrial amalgamations’ aspiration to co-operate was 
expressed in the Dusseldorf agreement of March 1939 between the 
Federation of British Industry and the Amalgamation of German 
Industry. The agreement demarcated markets and spheres of 
influence. Dirksen wrote that as a result the “path for economic co- 
operation” was laid down. 

However the irreconcilable contradictions of the British and 
German monopolies’ economic interests proved greater than the 
tendency to co-o»eration. Germany, nurturing plans of waging a 
war for world supremacy, was not inclined to conclude a broad 
agreement with Britain under which Hitler would refrain from 
Presenting new claims on Britain and would guarantee the safety 
of her colonial possessions and markets. The situation was further 
complicated by the fact that Britain did not show any inclination in 
the course of these negotiations to forgo some of her colonial 
Possessions and markets. The French Government occupied the 
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} mor ; A vernment was in 
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i A 8© reported 
o S main objectiy ; 
political and military Might as to cope etesie pore such 
without a war Germany’s claim to hege : recognize 
and to yield to her colonial 


USSR”. 


guarantees, Germ ry, thereby eliminating 
her as an independent state. 

A week later Germany seized the Memel region and the port of 
Memel (Klaipeda), On March 23, 1939, Germany imposed a one- 


Hitlerites to take control o 


economy, and Italy seized Albania This led to the f. 
strengthening their strategic position in Europe, especially that of 
Germany, at the expense of Britain and France whose Position was 
weakened. 

On April 28, 1939, Hitler publicly announced the abrogation of 

¢ German-Polish Pact of Non-Aggression of January 26, 1934, 
and the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935. This led to 
increased tension in Europe and throughout the world. In this way, 
the Munich appeasers freed the hunds of the German and Italian 
aggressors and dealt a fatal blow to peace and security in Europe 
and the world. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union foresaw 
Such a course of events when, in the report of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU to the 18th Party Congress, it made an appeal 
that we should “observe caution and do not let our country be 
dragged into conflict by the provokers of war who are accustomed 
to make other people pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them”. 
The Party Congress outlined the foreign policy tasks, taking into 
account the exceedingly complex and strained situation created y 
the Munich betrayal: 
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“1, We stand for peace and the strengthening of bus: 
relations with all countries. That is our Position; ang musings 
adhere to it as long as these countries maintain like relation, shal] 
the Soviet Union, and as long as they make no attempt to t S With 
on the interests of our country. TEsPasy 

“2. We stand for peaceful, close and friendly relations With 
the neighbouring countries which have common frontiers with all 
USSR. That is our position; and we shall adhere to this Position 
long as these countries maintain like relations with the Sovies 
Union, and as long as they make no attempt to trespass, directly g 
indirectly, on the integrity and inviolability of the frontiers of the 
Soviet state. 

“3. We stand for the support of nations which are the victims of 
aggression and are fighting for the independence of their country, 

“4, We are not afraid of the threats of aggressors, and are ready 
to return two blows for every one delivered by war-mongers who 
attempt to violate our Soviet frontiers.”’! 

Guided by the Leninist principle of supporting peoples who have 
become the victims of aggression, the USSR took a decisive stand 
in defence of the Czechoslovak peoples. 

The USSR was the only power in the world which decisively 
condemned the Hitler aggression. The Soviet note of March 18, 
1939, stated that the USSR could not recognise the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia ‘“‘as legal and as being in conformity with 
universally recognised standards of international law and justice or 
with the principle of the self-determination of peoples”, and that 
moreover these aggressive activities “violated the political stability 
in Central Europe, increased the elements of alarm which already 
existed in Europe and struck a new blow to the people’s striving for 
security’, as well as intensified the threat of war. The Soviet 
Government stated that in view of this it would not recognise the 
inclusion of Czechoslovakia in the German Empire.? 

The Soviet Government, with a view to organising a rebuff to the 
fascist aggressors, took a new step, proposing to the Western 
powers that a discussion be held on ways to combat aggression. The 
USSR was thereby showing concern to ensure peace and security 
for all countries and not just for itself. The Soviet Union, as the 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs indicated, was quite 
capable of defending its own borders, more so than any other 
country, but even now she would not refuse co-operation with other 
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It conceived this co-operation only as a way of effective 


. states opposition to the aggressor. 
oe obvious to all who Seriously thought about the 
rganisation of a rebuff to fascist aggression that the Anglo-French 
0) 


o Poland and other countries would not 5 

nerenees Britain and Fraftce did not conclude an aiiiane! wits 
al USSR. Lloyd George, for example, commented on this to 
the in during their talk on March 30. He hasi 
Chamberlain 1 " - t1€ emphasised the 
necessity of drawing the USSR into the creation of an Eastern 
Front and that without active help from the USSR no ‘Eastern 
front’ was possible 7 In the absence of any definite agreement 
with the USSR, I consider,” said Lioyd George, “your statement of 
today an irresponsible gamble which can end up very badly’”’.! On 
April 4, in a letter from the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
to the Soviet Ambassador to Britain, Chamberlain’s statement was 
evaluated as an attempt to frighten Hitler, but “no one can say 
whether Britain will really go to war with Germany under the 
circumstances indicated”’.? Another aspect of the British guarantee 
was also noted in the letter — to suggest to Hitler another direction 
for aggression — the seizure of the Baltic states whose occupation 
the USSR would resist, thus provoking a German-Soviet war. The 
decision to grant a British guarantee to Poland was taken hurriedly 
and Chamberlain did not even try to invite the USSR to participate 
in the guarantees, stating that Poland did not want to take part in 
any action involving Soviet participation. The Soviet Government 
strove to establish mutual understanding and co-operation with 
Poland for the sake of peace and security. We may recall Litvinov’s 
statement in talks with the French Chargé d’Affairs on March 29 in 
Moscow about the Soviet Union’s readiness for such co-operation: 
“...We considered co-operation with Poland, which we had always 
offered her, very important”. 

Despite all the USSR’s efforts to convince the Polish Govern- 
ment of the need for the USSR and Poland to collaborate, the latter 
did not wish to abandon -its anti-Soviet course. d 

Despite this irreconcilable anti-Soviet policy of the leading cire- 
les in Poland, in November 1938 the Soviet Union again showed 
putative by proposing the publication of a declaration on Soviet- 
Polish relations which would state that both governments wanted 

“neighbourly relations. The Polish Government, for tactical 
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Naturally enough then, when the negotiations between Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union began on the conclusion of a mutual 
assistance pact, the Polish Government both decisively refused 
Soviet assistance in the event of a German-fascist attack and 
objected to granting the USSR tight of passage for its troops across 
Polish territory so as to help Britain and France. : 

This position adopted by Warsaw was in every way supported by 
the British Government, in so far as it was utilised by British and 
French diplomacy to drag out the negotiations with the USSR over 
the conclusion of a mutual assistance pact. 

At the time, to cover his anti-Soviet position, Beck put forward a 

ial doctrine according to which the Polish Government would 

undertake not to enter any kind of agreement with one of its 

werful neighbours against the other, i.e. neither with Germany 
against the USSR nor with the USSR against Germany. 

This doctrine of Beck’s was repeatedly shown to be untenable by 
the Soviet side. On April 2, the People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR told the Polish Ambassador: the: Polish 
argument would have meaning if the USSR had suggested that 
Poland participate in some kind of combination against Germany, 
against her interests, against the German people. The Soviet Union 
would also have declined such a combination. “However, it was not 
this that had been contemplated,” he stressed, “but a combination 
for struggle against German aggression, and this was quite a 
different matter.”! The Rumanian Government also used this 
argument to refuse passage to Soviet troops across its territory. The 
Polish and Rumanian governments coordinated their moves and 
acted in a united front. Poland’s and Rumania’s hostile policy 
towards the Soviet Union completely suited Anglo-French 
diplomacy which did not want to co-operate with the USSR in 
organising the defence of peace and warding off aggression. 

This policy pursued by the British and French governments 
Provoked dissatisfaction among their peoples. The demand for a 
reliable system of collective security, with Soviet participation, to 
confront fascist aggression grew in popularity among the British 
and French public. The Chamberlain and Daladier governments, 
taking this situation into account,suddenly changed tactics, stating 
that they intended to create an opposition front against aggression 
and that they were going over to a policy of unilateral guarantees to 

€ small European countries. This policy was intended to cir- 
cumvent the Soviet proposal for a European collective security 
system, and at the same time reassure their peoples with some 
Se, 
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SO eae ai feature of this policy was the granting 4, 
Lar of unilateral “guarantees of independence” to a number; of 
ea iat os On March 31, 1939, in the House of Common, 
Chamberlain proclaimed such “guarantees of independence” to 
1 

Mn Acti 6, 1939, a communiqué was published about the 
conclusion of an agreement between Britain and Poland, based on 
the principle of reciprocity, which was to replace the British 
unilateral guarantees of March 31. 

On April 13, Britain granted similar guarantees to Rumania ang 
Greece. On the same day France confirmed her 1921 treaty of 
alliance with Poland and announced that she was accepting the 
same obligations as Britain in relation to Poland, Rumania and 
Greece. 

This policy of granting unilateral guarantees to the small 
European countries, pursued by Britain and France, was combined 
with London’s overt manoeuvring to draw the Soviet Union into its 
oo “ etait Alig utilise the “Soviet card” in a complex 

iplomatic game wi itler. 

- foe a pressure on Hitler in this way, London wanted 
the m to the negotiating table and to an agreement with 
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eace and reliable international Security, proposed that a 
durable Te called. of the representatives of the USSR, Britain, 
aaa Poland, Rumania and Turkey for a joint discussion of this 
France, 1 

ones conference, the Soviet Government believes, would best 
oe an opportunity for appraising the true state of affairs and 
prox ertaining the position of each of the Participants,’’2 
for ree on this occasion as well, the British Government turned 
eo Soviet proposal as “‘premature”’.3 
re to disguise its negative attitude to this Soviet proposal, the 
Bash Government, on March 21, 1939, suggested the signing of a 
declaration and presented a draft copy.4 
Despite the fact that the British Proposal re 
backwards from what the Soviet Unio 
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an agreement on the above lines be signed 
simultaneously with the convention to be elaborated in accordance 
ith paragraph 3. 
wig ataae © necessity be Tecognized for England, France and 
the USSR to enter into join Negotiations with Turkey for a special 
agreement on mutual assistance,’ 1 
When handing this Proposal to the British Ambassador, the 
Soviet side emphasised, in Connection with Paragraph 3, the 
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The Soviet Government considered that a durable European 
eace could have resulted from such a pact and that this peace 
could have been a firm guarantee of collective security for all the 
European states and could have withstood the onslaught of fascist 
aggression. The Soviet Union received London’s answer to this 
roposal after three weeks. It was a memorandum of May 8, 1939, 
handed by the British Ambassador Seeds to V. M. Molotov, who 
had replaced Litvinov as People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
on May 3. It again repeated the old British proposal for the Soviet 
Union to publish a unilateral declaration. In this declaration the 
USSR was to undertake that ‘‘in the event of Great Britain and 
France being involved in hostilities in fulfilment of these 
obligations, the assistance of the Soviet Government would be 
immediately available if desired and would be afforded in such 
manner and on such terms as might be agreed”.’ In this way 
London virtually refused the Soviet proposal for a+mutual 
assistance pact and itself proposed that the USSR give assistance to 
Britain and France in a unilateral way if they became involved in a 
war with Hitler in fulfilling their obligations in relation to Poland 
and Rumania. Furthermore, this proposal only concerned 
assistance to Poland and Rumania and did not involve the three 
Baltic states which could become the gateways for a German- 
fascist invasion of the USSR. 

The Soviet Government only needed p few days to prepare an 
answer to this British proposal. On May 14, the People’s Com- 
missar gave the answer to Seeds. This said that “the English 
proposal does not rest on the principle of reciprocity with regard to 
the USSR and places it in a position of inequality inasmuch as it 
does not oblige England and France to guarantee the USSR in the 
event of a direct attack on it by aggressors, whereas England and 
France, as well as Poland do have such a guarantee on the basis of 
the reciprocity which exists between them”’. 

The Soviet Government drew attention in the memorandum of 
May 14 to the fact that the British proposal only extended a 
guarantee to Poland and Rumania and left the USSR’s borders 
with Finland, Estonia and Latvia unprotected. This latter fact, the 
absence of British and French guarantees in the event of a direct 
attack on the USSR, and the fact that the USSR’s North-West 
borders were unprotected, could encourage the direction of 
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aggression towards the Soviet Union. Hitler Germany’s g 
intentions towards the Baltic states were already clear $erestiyg 
when Hitler refused to sign a declaration of non-agegression tha.” 
Soviet Union had proposed in relation to these countries the 

The Government of the USSR proposed: 

“1. The conclusion between England, France and the Ussp 
an effective pact of mutual assistance against aggression; nt 

“2, The guaranteeing by these three great powers of the state, of 
Central and Eastern Europe threatened by aggression, includin 
Latvia, Estonia and Finland; 8 

‘3. The conclusion of a cqncrete agreement between Englang 
France and the USSR on the forms and the extent of assistance to 
be rendered to each other and to the guaranteed states, for without 
such an agreement the mutual assistance pacts risk being lef 
hanging in the air, as the experience of Czechoslovakia has 
shown.”’! 

The Soviet proposal for the conclusion of a mutual assistance 
pact was well received by the British and French public. In the 
British Parliament it aroused sharp discussion and criticism of the 
Government. Many of those addressing Parliament unmasked the 
reluctance of the Chamberlain Government to co-operate with the 
Soviet Union and to conclude an equal treaty of mutual assistance 
between Britain, France and the USSR. Protesting voices were even 
heard from the conservative ranks, i.e. Chamberlain’s political 
friends. The picture was similar in France where a great anxiety 
had been aroused by the fascist states’ aggressive acts and by the 
news that a German-Italian military-political alliance was in the 
offing. Such a treaty was indeed signed on May 22, 1939, and was 
followed by the start of Japanese negotiations to become a party to 
the treaty. Thus the aggressive powers joined forces preparing for 4 
new redivision of the world. 

Given the situation, the British Government was compelled to 
agree to certain concessions: it finally agreed, in principle, to 
conclude a mutual assistance treaty with the USSR. The joist 
Anglo-French Proposals for this were handed to the Soviet 
Government on May 27, 1939. With this the Anglo-Franco-Soviet 
ee entered a new stage. Although the Anglo-French 
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ssor. Another point’worht noting is that Britain 

on Soviet assistance to the states who had received British ona 
French guarantees dependent on an ambiguous reservation to the 
effect that this assistance could only be given if the states requested 
it. Pol and, for example, even after the Hitler attack did not turn to 
the Soviet Union for assistance. However, the British and French 
ruling circles would only acknowledge their obligations to render 
the Soviet Union assistance if the USSR found itself in a state of 
war with a European power as a result of either: 

1) a ession by that power against another European 
which oe USSR had, in conformity with the wishes of hat ime, 
undertaken to assist against such aggression, or 

2) assistance given by the USSR to another European state which 


had requested such assistance in order to resist a violation of its 


neutrality.’ 
The Britis 

the Soviet Uni 

ring assistance 


h and French therefore agreed to render assistance to 
ion only if it became involved in a war through rende- 
to a neighbouring European state whose govern- 
ment had requested this assistance. However the presence of fascist 
governments in the Baltic states made it extremely unlikely that 
they would turn to the Soviet Union for assistance. The absence of 
such an appeal would be the formal basis for the governments of 
Britain and France to refuse assistance to the USSR in the event of 
it finding itself at war with Germany. 

The draft of their proposed pact envisaged consultations on the 
forms and extent of assistance. However, these consultations were 
only to take place after the aggression had already occurred, i.e. at 
the very time when it was necessary to act without the least delay. 
Of course the Soviet Government could not agree to such an ap- 
proach to the question. 

All this indicated that the Anglo-French proposal of May 27, 
1939, was, in essence, a formal concession to calm the British and 
French people. It showed the Chamberlain Government’s reluc- 
tance to co-operate with the USSR and to conclude an alliance with 
her to combat aggression. : 

The same day the Soviet Government gave its appraisal of the 
Anglo-French proposal, pointing out that it not only failed to 
contain a plan for the organisation of effective mutual assistance 
among the USSR, Britain and France, but also failed to show that 
the British and French governments had serious interest in the 
Proposed pact with the Soviet Union. V. M. Molotov informed the 
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the following conditions were to be met as the minimum 
prerequisites: “the conclusion between England, France and the 
USSR of an effective pact of mutual assistance against aggression 
having a purely defensive character; a guarantee on the part of 
England, France and the USSR to the states of Central anq 
Eastern Europe, including all the European countries bordering on 
the USSR, against an attack by aggressors; the conclusion of an 
aggreement between England, France and the USSR on the forms 
and extent of immediate and effective assistance to be rendered to 
one another and to the guaranteed states in the event of an attack 
by aggressors”.’ In this way the Soviet Union once again and before 
the whole world declared its readiness to conclude a mutual 
Pn and stated its programme for creating a collective 
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a violation of its neutrality.”"' The Soviet Unio 
artnet’ that a military convention be onicludied: The three 
will come to an agreement within the shortest possible ame 
he methods, forms and extent of assistance which is to be 
rendered by them in conformity with paragraph 1”? and “to 
conclude an armistice or peace only by joint agreement.” The 
Soviet terms took into account the Anglo-French side’s wish for the 
extension of Soviet aid to cover Belgium, Greece and Turkey, who 
had already received Anglo-French guarantees of their in- 
dependence. At the same time British and French assistance to the 
Baltic states was provided for. 

On June 15, 1939, the Soviet Government received the Anglo- 
French notes on its recent proposal for a pact of mutual assistance 
and new proposals and formulations of the various articles of the 
said pact. And this time again Britain and France opposed the 
simultaneous conclusion of a mutual assistance pact and a military 
convention, proposing that matters be confined to consultations 
between the general staffs of Britain, the USSR and France. The 
Anglo-French side even refused to undertake the obligation of 
concluding an armistice or peace only by joint agreement of all 
three signatories to the pact, referring to the “prematureness” of 
such a discussion since the reasons for the outbreak of war were not 
yet known. This position of Britain and France confirmed their 
unwillingness to conclude a mutual assistance pact with the USSR. 
The Soviet Government could not either ignore the fact that the 
British and French governments continued to reject its proposal 
about rendering assistance to the USSR in the event of its 
becoming drawn into a war over an attack by an aggressor on its 
neighbours Latvia, Estonia and Finland, although they considered 
it possible for the USSR to give immediate assistance to Poland, 
Rumania, Belgium, Greece and Turkey in the event of the 
aggressor’s attack on them, and British and French involvement in 
a war as a consequence. The Soviet Government emphasised in its 
memorandum of June 16, that “it cannot accept the humiliating 
position of inequality in which the Soviet Union would thereby be 
placed”.4 With this the Soviet Government called Britain’s and 
France’s attention to the fact that if they further refused to grant 
guarantees to Estonia, Latvia and Finland, justifying this with 
reference to these countries’ unwillingness to accept such 
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of the Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations to conclude a 
jstance pact. The report expressed doubt as to whether 
mutual wes Paris had serious intentions of concluding an equal 
London a with the Soviet Union on the forms and extent of im- 
i eae eid effective assistance in the event of an attack by an 
<a lo-French proposals to grant guarantees to certain 
De a refusal to grant them to other states, bordering on 
Se ict Union, caused the Soviet Government to express 
cieaels concern over the secret intentions harboured by the 
ater and Paris cabinets: “‘Is it not likely,” said the report, “that 
these countries’ (Britain and France — author) endeavours to 
restrict aggression in certain areas will fail to check it in other 
areas? These questions are also being raised In certain bourgeois 
papers abroad. We must therefore be vigilant.’”’! : ; 
Since the British and French governments, even after this public 
warning made from the rostrum of the Soviet Union’s ‘Supreme 
legislative body, continued to maintain their previous position and 
refused to grant guarantees to the three Baltic states, the Soviet 
press had no alternative but to present the facts. Thus, on June 13, 
Pravda, in a leader entitled “The Question of the Defence of the 
Three Baltic Countries Against Aggression”, noted that even the 
bourgeois press had started to acknowledge that “the question of 
maintaining the neutrality of the three Baltic countries is of vital 
importance for the Soviet Union’s security’’.? As for the statements 
made by several leading figures in the three Baltic states about 
their governments rejecting the peaceful powers’ assistance, they 
Tepresent either a misunderstanding or a badly concealed desire to 
impede “the formation of a defensive front of peaceful powers 


against aggression”. The article said further that it was quite 
Possible that the statements were foreign-inspired: “It is difficult 
to say at present just 


who the inspirers are: the aggressive states 
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Zhdanov cited convincing facts confirming that London and Paris 

responsible for prolonging the negotiations: he noted that 7S 
were Hee passed since the beginning of the negotiations (April 15). 
OF hee the Soviet Government had needed only 16 to prepare its 
oo ers to the various British proposals while the Anglo-French 
ares ad taken 59 days. The author also noted that in the course of 
the negotiations London and Paris had clearly and deliberately 
built a wall of artificial difficulties. ; : 

A. A. Zhdanov emphasised that *‘All this points to the fact that 
the British and French do not want a treaty with the USSR based 
on the principle of equality and reciprocity, although they vow 
every day that they are for equality. The sort of treaty they want is 
one in which the USSR takes on the role of a hired labourer 
carrying the whole burden of obligations on her own shoulders. But 
no self-respecting country will enter such an agreement if it does 
not want to be a plaything in the hands of people who like others to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire. The USSR, whose strength, might 
and dignity is known throughout the world, cahnot enter such an 
agreement either. 

“It seems to me that the British and French do not want a real 
agreement, acceptable to the USSR, but only want discussions 
about an agreement in order that by speculating on the alleged 
intractability of the USSR before public opinion in their countries 
make it easier for them to come to a deal with the aggres- 
sor.” 

The coverage in the Soviet press helped the British and French 
public to sort out who the real culprit was who did not want to 
create a united peace front to curb the fascist aggressor. 
Characteristic in this respect was the visit to Chamberlain by 
Labour Party and trade union representatives in the persons of 
Morrison, Dalton and Citrine, who informed the Government 
about their concern in connection with the aggravation of the 

international situation and emphasised the necessity of concluding 
4 pact with the USSR.! 

The Chamberlain Government nevertheless continued its 
Previous course in relation to the negotiations for a pact with the 

oviet Union although it was compelled, externally, to change its 
tactics: Anglo-French diplomacy agreed to make several con- 
cessions on the question of indirect aggression against the Baltic 
“ountries. The London and Paris proposal of July 1, 1939, con- 
—— 
979M: Pankrashova and V. Sipols, Why Was the War Not Averted?, Moscow. 
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ly 9, the Soviet Government handed its answerin 
attack. On > ae British and French ambassadors. 
ped es, as formerly, it insisted that a military agreement be 
cluded at the same time as the political treaty. This demand 
is contained in the Soviet draft treaty of April 17, 1939. However, 
the British and French povernments evaded in every way presenting 
ny concrete proposals on this matter. 
. The People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs gave a detailed 
analysis of the course of the negotiations in a telegram sent to the 
Soviet ambassadors in London and Paris on July 17. This said: 

“There is still disagreement on how the definition of ‘indirect 
aggression’ should be worded; our partners are resorting to all 
kinds of trickery and disgraceful subterfuge. 

“Also, we are insisting that a military pact is an inseparable part 
of a military-political agreement which is what the draft treaty 
under discussion is, and categorically reject the Anglo-French 
proposal that we should first agree on the ‘political’ part of the 
treaty and only then turn to the question of a military agreement. 
This dishonest Anglo-French proposal splits up what should be a 
single treaty into two separate treaties and contradicts our basic 
proposal to conclude the whole treaty all at once, including its 
military part, which is actually the most important and most 
political part of the treaty. You understand that if the overall 
agreement does not include as an integral part an absolutely 
concrete military agreement, the treaty will be nothing but an 
empty declaration, and this is something we cannot accept.”? 

In describing the dishonourable methods Anglo-French 
diplomacy used to endlessly drag out the negotiations the People’s 

ommissar wrote: 

“Only crooks and cheats, such as the negotiators on the Anglo- 
French side have shown themselves to be all this time, could 
Pretened that our demands for the simultaneous conclusion of a 
Political and military agreement are something new in the 
negotiations, while at the same time leaking a canard to the press 
intimating that we are demanding a military pact first, that is, 
before Signing a political agreement. It is hard to understand just 
what they expect when they resort to such clumsy tricks in the 
negotiations.’’3 

At the same time the Foreign Office was making a great effort to 
Create the impression that Britain was striving for agreement with 
Se 
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ig August 2, 1939, TASS published a statement called “About 
one of the reasons for the delay in the negotiations with 
Britain”. ; 

The statement said that TASS had been authorised to say that if 
“Mister Butler has really said the above then he has distorted the 
Soviet Government’s position. Indeed the disagreement is not 
about encroaching or not encroaching on the independence of the 
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: tion.’ But then Lloyd George answered it 
answer to bane Neville Chamberlain, Halifax and John 
himself. He at want any sort of agreement with Russia,” Anglo- 
Simon did - macy planned to delay in every way Possible the 
French ale with Moscow since the latter were a very important 
negotiations vr complex diplomatic manoeuvres the main aim of 
element ne achieve a broad agreement with fascist Germany, By 
en) nvateiti out the tesottatiane ach the USSR the British 
endlessly ante to create the impression in Berlin that Britain 
Governmen eat power as the Soviet Union as an ally. Dirksen, in 
had suc ark British policy, noted that: “Britain wants to build 
cag aps a by increasing her armed forces and acquiring 
ig Bees to reach a par with the Axis, but at the same time she 
ane et by negotiation, to reach an amicable agreement 
Wi ’ 


with Germany and is prepared to make Sacrifices to this 
end.’? 


h Moscow was to be one of 
the event of Hitler Germany’s 
German agreement. 


negotiations, which were conducted at the same time as the Anglo- 
Franco-Soviet negotiations. 


The Anglo-German Secret Negotiations 
in the Summer of 1939 
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itician Charles Buxton spoke about British 
Labour aris even greater detail in a talk with Kordt, 
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“act in such a ee ea all her ties in South-East Europe”.! 
Soviet Sere: uarantee” to Poland, just like the negotiations 
i Aaa ri aton, were nothing more than a supplementary 
saan td the main aim —a broad alliance with Hitler. Hitler 
way to oe had no doubt of this. Thus, for example, Dirksen 
“— tee in his report of August 3, 1939, that “the ties that have 
pigs the last few months with other states are only a sup- 
ari 


means for achieving a genuine reconciliation wit 
asl Dh will cease as soon as the only important and worth- 
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world oon Ultier Beeman. Dirksen, in explaining this Point, Said 
Britain a of non-intervention ‘‘must include the demarcation of 
a bret territory between the great powers, especially bety, 
cheng Germany’’! No commitments were demanded fro, 
Hitler in this respect and the British Government agreed to make @ 
statement about non-intervention in Germany’s spheres of in. 
eile included four questions, in addition to the 
questions, under the heading “economic points”. These were: 1) 
raw materials and Germany’s acquisition of the 
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Evaluating Wilson’s Proposals, Dirksen wrote: 
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29, 1939, in a talk with Kordt, Buxton spoke in more 

On July t Germany's spheres of interest. According to Kordt, 
detail van that “Great Britain promises fully to respect 
putes spheres of interest in East and South-East 
German 
Europe 4 inion, the agreement demarcating spheres of interest 

In ee ae contracting parties the right, first,to demand the 
would Sevens of other states in their spheres of interest, and 
hase to intervene in the foreign and internal policies of the states 
Sided in the British and German spheres of interest under the 
eed of not allowing “‘policies hostile to them"’.2 
Prohe British Government was prepared to do everything to 
collaborate with Hitler. It was not by accident that Wilson said that 
in proposing its programme of Anglo-German negotiations, the 
British Government was ready to discuss any German desires. 
Wilson emphasised that “the Fiihrer only has to take a clean sheet 
of paper and list the questions he is interested in; the British 
Government would be ready to discuss them’’.3 

On August 9, just before Dirksen’s departure for Berlin, Lord 


Halifax once more assured Hitler’s Ambassador that the British 
side sincerely wanted to overcome the difficulties preventing Anglo- 
German mutual understanding 


and would go to great lengths to 
achieve «greement with Germany.¢ 


Buxton’s arrival in Berlin in August 1939, and his talks with 
Hetzler, a senior official in the “Ribbentrop bureau”, confirm that 
attempts were made by the British side even in August to come to 
an agreement with the Hitler Government on a wide range of 
questions. The Proposals Buxton made in the negotiations were 
then stated by him in a confidential letter of August 14, 1939, to 
Hetzler.s Acc proposals, Britain pledged: ‘‘to 


: ording to these 
recognise East Europe as Germany’s natural living space”; to settle 
so-called ‘encircling’ 


the colonial question; “to withdraw all 
alliances in East Europe” and so on.6 


Germany, in turn, had “to recognise the British Empire as 
England’s natural living space”, “to enter into a system of 

Uropean CO-operation”, “for the resettlement of Europe with 
common guarantees for the new agreements” and so forth. 
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Ce antes ieee confirm that even when the Briti 
dieercad sent its military mission to Moscow to N€gotiate 
military convention it had not abandoned its attempts to Collude 
a ae towards a broad Anglo-German agreement, the 
British Government hoped to preserve the British Empire and 
“canalize’” German aggression eastwards, against Poland whom 
she had recently ‘“‘puaranteed” and the Soviet Union, . 

The Chamberlain Government was hot alone in Pursuing g 
policy of “channelling” German aggression eastwards; the French 
Government aided it in every possible way. This was a “big and 
dangerous political game started by the supporters of the Policy of 
non-intervention’’,2 However, despite all Britain’s efforts she did 


the supremacy of German imperialism in Europe and throughout 
the world. 


The Anglo-Franco-Soviet Military Negotiations 
in 1939 and Their Disruption 
by the Western Powers 
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paris were not in a hurry to send the military missions 
a 


Moscow although the international situation demanded 
to 


this. ing to Moscow to save time, the two missi . 

- Insione ate ma arrived first in Leningrad i me ee 
eka where they turned up on August 11. Almost two weeks 

- were lost in this way. Of course it was not by accident. It was just 
this tactic that Chamberlain had in mind when he spoke in the 
House of Commons and sought to create the impression among the 
British people that the talks would take a long time and gave 
examples of talks lasting over a year. 

In contrast to this the USSR did everything so that the talks 
about a military agreement could begin sooner: on August 3, it 
informed London and Paris about the composition of the Soviet 
military delegation, which was led by the People’s Commisar for 
Defence, Marshal K. Y. Voroshilov. The other members of the 
delegation were: Chief of the General Staff of the Red Army, 
B. M. Shaposhnikov. People’s Commissar. for the Navy, 
N. G. Kuznetsov, Chief of the Red Army Air Force, A. D. Loktio- 
nov and Deputy Chief of the General Staff of the Red Army, 
I. V. Smorodinov.! 

Admiral Drax, chief aide to the King on naval affairs, led the 
British delegation, i.e. a person who had no direct hand in leading 
the country’s armed forces. The delegation also included Air Chief 
Marshal Burnett and Major-General Heywood. 

Neither of these occupied prominent positions in the British 
armed forces. Therefore the British delegation, in reality, could 
decide nothing. The Soviet Ambassador to Britain wrote that the 
members of the delegation ‘‘according to the nature of the official 
posts they occupied could not decide anything on the spot and 
everything would have to be referred to London’; moreover “they 
could remain in Moscow for an indefinite time”.? - 

Dirksen stressed in his report that the composition of the British 
military delegation ‘‘shows that the military mission is to assess the 
fighting efficiency of the Soviet Army rather than to conclude an 
effective agreement”? General Doumenc, a member of the French 
Supreme Military Council, led the French delegation whose 
members included General Valin, the commander of an alr 
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3h Willaume from the Naval School, 

division, gta military attache in Moscow, and other, Ta 

Palasse, t he Soviet Ambassador to France, in describing ; 
Surits, the hat it was made up of little-known pe ! 


ip noted t SONS ag, 
cape rage en for the most part from narrow Specialists, 5/4 
Hyd ys observationary aims, that is, the primary Intention of 
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+ ate i state of our army”. The Amb 
acquainting them with the tion was composed in this wa it. a 
ested that as the delegation wa ay It means 
sugg he leadership in the negotiations would rest with the British, 
oF t hae instructions which the British Government BaVE to it, 
silttteey mission before the latter's departure, show that 
Chamberlain Government did not think in _terms of Working 
towards an equal agreement with the Soviet Union on CO-Operation 
to rebuff German-fascist aggression. However, it wanted to Bive 
appearance that it was striving towards such an agreement and was 
therefore prepared to conduct protracted negotiations with the 
USSR. Paragraph 8 of these instructions stated that “the 
Delegation should therefore go very slowly with the _con- 
versations’’.? In the bitter end the British Government sanctioned 
the conclusion of an agreement with the Soviet Union but on the 
conditions that it would be of a general nature without definite 


mitments which are likely to tie our hands in all circumstances. 
Endeavours should therefore be made to confine the Military 
Agreement to the broadest Possible terms. Something on the lines 
of an agreed statement of policy may meet the case.”3 “If the 
Russians propose that the British and French Governments should 
communicate to the Polish, Rumanian or Baltic states proposals 
involving Co-operation with the Soviet Government or General 
Staff, the Delegation should not commit themselves but refer 
home. The Delegation should not discuss the defence of the Baltic 
States, since neither Great Britain nor France have guaranteed 
these States, and if requested to do so should refer home for in- 


The instructions advised the missi i 
; mission not to discuss the passage 
of Soviet troops across Polish and Rumanian territory. Without 
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- agreeing on joint actions in the event of German-fascist 

Fae first session on August 12, after the fixing of the timetable 

of work, the head of the Soviet delegation proposed that the 

-<aqns mutually acquaint themselves with each other's written 
powers. The extent of the powers, he declared, must corroborate 
the limits in which we are empowered to conduct the negotiations, 
the questions we are able to touch upon and “what can come at the 
conclusion of these negotiations”. ' 

In the powers presented by Voroshilov it was stated that the 
Soviet delegation ‘Is empowered to conduct negotiations with the 
British and French military missions and to sign a military Con- 
vention on questions pertaining to the organisation of the military 
defence of Britain, France and the USSR against aggression in 

A quite unexpected picture was revealed at the session: the 
British Government had not given its delegation the corresponding 
written powers. Admiral Drax, in answering Voroshilov’s question, 
stated that he did not have written powers and that he “was em- 
powered only to conduct negotiations but not to sign a pact 
(convention)”’.? 

The British mission’s absence of powers could not but arouse 
anxiety in Moscow, the more so since on August 2, the People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, having in mind the importance of 
the forthcoming negotiations, had drawn attention to this matter in 
a talk with the British and French ambassadors.* © ; 

As regards the powers of the French military mission they said 
that General Doumenc had been appointed its head and that he 
had been empowered “‘to come to an agreement with the Supreme 
Command of the Soviet Armed Forces on all questions pertaining 
to co-operation between the armed forces of both countries 

_ The French delegation was empowered only to conduct a Sea 
tions; they did not have the right to sign definite agreements: 
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, although the British and French 8overnmen 
rakes nina to Moscow, they did not Intend to conghet 
See TS octatnie hE on Pela : 

age in lengthy negotiations which could be drawn out Unti 
Ooonet 1, 1939.! Therefore the dispatch of these MISSions oo. 
pletely corresponded to the previous Munich course Pursueg by 

Paris. ah 
ee ba ees powers’ military negotiations were to be devoteg 
to drawing up a military convention envisaging joint action against 
the aggressor it was implied that the British and French Missions 
had to bring plans to Moscow for conducting Joint militg 
operations and for organising the defence of Britain, France and 
the USSR. This was reminded of by the head of the Soviet Mission 
at the session on August 12. “Have the Missions of Britain anq 
France to put forward in. this connection military plans?” 
Voroshilov asked.? Drax tried to avoid answering by referring to 
the fact that the Soviet mission would be presenting such a draft 
and that it would be best to start with this. 

The head of the Soviet delegation explained to Drax why it would 


be better to begin by laying out and discussing the British and 
French plans.3 


However the British and French 
their own way, demanding that the 


begin with and declaring that they we 
questions: 


missions insisted on having 
Soviet plans be examined to 
Te especially interested in two 


‘ es, ie. Britain and France, 
ouching upon these Points, Voroshiloy declared ; “Our aim is 


T of drawing UP a plan to achieve this 


ritain, France and the USSR.s w bon eestion of Joint actions je 


n en General Heywood laid out 
e It was seen that ; i i joi 
military operations by the three ates ot ask ene teat 
a a 
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t the evening session on August 13 Voroshilov asked 


i iti d French missions j “ what part 
d the British an consider “The § 
Should take in a war against the aggressor if he sake te so 


sain, or if he attacks Poland or Rumania, or i 
Bethe, and also if he attacks Turkey’? or fhe attacks them 
to August 14, the head of the Sovi ni " 

n , oviet delegati : 
to the question of how the British and Fach Cones) att 
conceived of the USSR’s participation in a war apai end 
aggressor: ; : Sainst the 

Of course, the Soviet mission could not be satisfied with th 
of answers which Doumenc gave. The latter declared that Piss 
initial task is for each party to hold firm on its own front and ode 
all its forces on that front’. In relation to Poland, Ramer eat 
Turkey, he said that “‘it is their duty to defend their own territory 
a a be prepared to come to their assistance when they ask 
for it. 

The head of the Soviet mission was again compelled to ask the 
British and French missions to answer the clearly formulated 
question “concerning the joint action of the Armed Forces of 
Britain, France and the Soviet Union against the common 
enemy —the bloc of aggressors, or the main aggressor —should 
he attack’’.? 

The explanations which Doumenc gave at the session showed 
that Britain and France only had in view Soviet assistance to 
Poland and Rumania in the form of raw materials, arms, etc. The 
actual participation of Soviet troops was not envisaged in the 
assistance to be given to Poland. 

Since the British and French missions constantly avoided giving 
definite answers to the question of joint action, Voroshilov asked 
several additional specific questions: . ; 

“Do the French and British General Staffs think that the Soviet 


i admitted to Polish territory in order to make 
pregicrneee Poland is attacked? And 


direct contact with the enemy in case 
oe ed Forces will be allowed passage 


“Do you think that our Armed Fc 
across Polish territory, across Galicia, to make contact with the 


enemy and to fight him in the south of Poland? And one more 
thing: ; 

“Is it proposed to allow Soviet 
if the aggressor attacks Rumani 


et troops across Rumanian territory 
a? These are the three questions 
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which interest us most.” He also asked, iii the British i 

French General Staffs envisage passage of our troops towards Eas, 
ia or other points to fight the common enemy?" 

sie of giving answers, the British and French Missions ty; 

in nae to side-step the issue with empty excuses about Polang 

d Rumania being sovereign states whose governments mus, 
decide this question themselves. ? And | then General He 
promised, as if he were doing a favour, “However, if the Marsh 
specially wishes it, we are prepared to refer to London and Paris to 
request our Governments to ask Hs Polish and Rumanian 
Governments the following question. ; 

The Soviet mission explained in answer to this statement that it 
had not forgotten and was not forgetting that Poland and 
Rumanian were sovereign states. Moreover, At was precisely this 
indisputable fact which caused the Soviet mission to ask the British 
and French missions to answer the above-mentioned questions, 
Voroshilov then emphasised that ‘The Soviet Military Mission 
considers that without a positive solution of this question the whole 
present attempt to conclude a Military Convention between 
France, Britain and the Soviet Union is, in its opinion, doomed to 
failure’, 

The Soviet mission asked, with reference to the above stated, 
a the British and French governments speed up their answers to 

€se€ questions.4¢ 
. oh bps Ambassador in Moscow sent a telegram to London 


, Session in which he acknowledged bl 
raised by the Soviet delegation a ged that the Pronyen 
to i 


was fundamental 
rested on its solution, 5 

Naggiar, the French in complete 
oumenc, considered that the Soviet 


condition that Poland, b est, b th 
“ey » by her ow. . . 34 but on the 
le to create an De eative attitude, would not 


impos - -2 : 
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La ip 


inute of the French Foreign Ministr 
Stel Naggiar’s opinion was laid out it is stated: “Far 
4939. ane to exploit the negotiations in order to obtain our 
- from see upport in the West in exchange for limited Support on its 

effective ast the USSR is offering us, in M. Naggiar’s Opinion, 

rt int finite assistance in the East, without advancing additional 
uite we in the West, but on condition that by her negative at- 
Se lan d should not make it impossible to create resistance 
~ in the East with the participation o 


f Russian forces”, 
wever, if the Polish Government did not change its negative 
met de to the passage of Soviet troops, then, as the French 


Ambassador noted, the Russians considered “the military 
negotiations, and consequently also the political treaty, one of 
whose basic aims is the rendering of assistance to Poland by the 
Soviet Union, would be meaningless’’. 2 


Asa corollary of this, Naggiar also came to the conclusion that 
the Rumanian as well as the Polish question would have to be 
decided if the negotiations were to be successful. 3 

The reactionary ruling circles in Poland continued their anti- 


popular course of enmity towards the Soviet Union. They 
repeatedly declared their unwillingness to participate in any kind 
of agreement for a collective rebuff to the aggressor if the Soviet 
Union also participated in this and that they categorically objected 
to the passage of Soviet troops through Poland. 

On August 20, 1939, Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, drew 
attention to this once again in his telegram to the Polish 
Ambassador in Paris: ‘“No kind of military treaty connects Poland 
with the Soviets [USSR —author] and the Polish Government 
does not intend to conclude such a treaty,’’4 
The anti-Soviet stance of the reactionary Polish ruling clique 
Was, of course, very convenient for the London and Paris cabinets, 
Since from the very beginning of the negotiations they had not in- 
tended to conclude an equal and binding political treaty of mutual 
and wee and a military convention with the USSR. The British 
and French governments tried to draw out the Moscow 
Negotiations for as long as possible by agreeing to make an inquiry 

aDout a clarification of the Polish position”. This is confirmed, in 
a oe 


ee y on August 15, 
In 


1 ° 

vee . ‘M06. Efforts..., Part 2, pp. 225-26. 
3 lbid., p. 226, 
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(Docu ct") i materialy po istorii sovetsko-polskikh otnosheny. 1939-1943. 
Von iments and Materi ‘ Poli: 


ials on 1939-1943) 
the Hictary af Caviet-Polich Relations 


nember of the French delepay; 

particular, by fee He wrote in his nema ang 
participant a to iain an answer from the Poles about wh Th 
sl they ‘aotilé allow the passage of Soviet troops Across gt 
feattonk but to find a loop-hole that would allow the ne tiation? 
to continue”! They wanted one thing: to drag Out the Negotia, 
tions with the USSR until they were able to achieve g Secrey 
agreement with Germany at the expense of Poland and th. 
ei oe made by the Soviet mission to the session P 
“August 15, about three possible variants for ction by 
the Soviet, British and French armed fi event of 
aggression in Europe, is convincing proof that the USSR Strove tg 
conclude a definite agreement on joint m © repulse 
aggression. According to this plan the USS 

a front against the aggressor in Europe 


a 
e 


All three variants of the Soviet 
Union would conduct offensive Operations, 


Military Mission of the Soviet Union insists,” 
that ¢ © question of alloy, 


plan Presupposed that the Soviet 


and South) and 
Come to terms on 
ate our conference.’” 


a View to HMB active Co-operation 
the aggressor and, therefore, it was n ae defend Peace from 
Principles not binding a ent od pa ae 
the “three prin. ng ‘tence, the 
eine could only serve as Materia] for one formulated by 
Zi Aes of : » however, Ras declaration. 
military convention Specifying the numbe, “ork out a 
mber ivisions, 

€ Drame de 1940, Pari . 
S- Part 2, pp, 212-15." "98S, p, 156, 


jeces, tanks, aircraft, naval squadrons, etc., for the joint 
artillery re the contracting parties. 

efenice eal by Britain and France to grant triple guarantees to 
The wr sive and Finland, justified with references to the latters’ 
Estonia, s to accept such guarantees, evidenced the unwillingness 
objections and Paris to sign an effective mutual assistance pact 
of Lono*'USSR on the basis of equality and the reciprocity of 
with pace The Soviet delegation emphasised that if Britain 
ait ce refused to grant such guarantees to the Baltic coun- 
and a inviolability was a vital element of the USSR’s security, 
nage Soviet Union would not be able to be a party to the triple 
sero to other countries mentioned in the discussion and all 
ee countries would have to be dropped out of the’ draft. 
OF enda’s and Paris’ reluctance to accept a formulation of the 
concept of indirect aggression in relation to the Baltic states which 
would not leave any loop-hole for the aggressor was eloquent 
evidence that Britain and France had no serious desire to end the 
Moscow negotiations by signing a pact on collective defence from 
aggression. 

Molotov spoke about the importance of the military missions’ 
negotiations on August 16, at a talk with Steinhardt, the American 
Ambassador in Moscow. 

“The Soviet Government,” he said, “‘takes a most serious at- 
titude towards the situation in Europe and towards its negotiations 
with England and France, We attach great significance to these 


would be unacceptable, to limit ourselves to such a declaration. 
Consequently we insist, as we have done from the moment the 
negotiations started, on discussing concrete obligations for mutual 
assistance to counter possible aggression in Europe.”! 

At the end of the session on August 17, Drax proposed a halt in 

© Work until August 21, It was presumed that during this time 

ndon and Paris would give an answer to the cardinal question 
raised by the Soviet side about the Soviet troops’ right of passage 
through’ Polish and Rumanian territory. On August 21, the 
missions met and Drax and Doumenc once again arrived empty- 


"ery typical of Britain’s and France’s attitude to the Moscow 
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discouraged and tried to conti 

However, as ee has eeniine the appearance thae the 
tactic of p ips contin. To this end he again Proposed “te 
tie meeting for 3-4 days”. This ruse was exposeq by the 
Soviet mission. ‘ : h : 

he Soviet delegation came to t € conclusion th 

if rn pene k question is turned by the British and F 2 
into a great problem demanding long study, this means that there 
is every reason to doubt their desire for effective and Serious 
military co-operation with the USSR. In view of the above the 
responsibility for the delay in the military negotiations naturally 
falls on the British and French sides.”’! 

At the time the Soviet Government did not know the nature of 
the instructions the British and Frenc 
them to Moscow. However, Londo 
conduct negotiations for a defi 
questions, precisely formulating th 


_of Angl , aimed at i 

negotiations into a blind alley and oa ai eecking toa 
ontrary to the interests of the Poli 

Pursued a rash Policy 


: f eye 
policy of playing on ee ottility towards the USSR 


viet policy they played 
agreement he » helping to wreck the Anglo- 
ncouraged e ent, Titi an French governments 
obstructionist stance, 
€ of Hitler’s attack on 
It was not : © attack to be planned for 
Government outa Coincidence either that d 
the Moscow Military Its : Negotiations the Chamberlain 
arrival in Berlin 9) 7°8°tiations The with Hitler during 
agreement aie his Proposals for * be Politician Buxton’s 
Swedish industrialist Birgey this,2 a, ion feat Anglo-German 


Dahl P made by the 
rae Crus to Organise Angle, Sermon 
2 Sovier Peace F; 
ADAP, 
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jations.! Further evidence can be seen in the visit made t 
oe by Carl Burckhardt, the League of Nations High ae 
missioner in Danzing, who tried to find out whether there was a 

ibility of a meeting between a representative of the British 
Government and the fascist dictator. In the evening of the same 
day (August 21) that Drax proposed to have a further break in the 
discussions, Chamberlain sent a secret message to Hitler in which 
he stated his readiness to begin Anglo-German negotiations to 
discuss the problems affecting the future of international relations, 
including questions of interest to both Britain and Germany. 2 

These British proposals meant that the Chamberlain Govern- 
ment was proposing a new division of the world to Hitler. This 
time Britain declared her readiness to conclude a comprehensive 
aaron rs ee . - — of pos ally France as well 
as that of Poland whom she “‘guaranteed’’. 

For the London Cabinet, the achievement of an Anglo-German 
agreement remained the main aim and the Moscow negotiations 
for a military agreement were only a reserve means to achieve this 
ea or ae rel nb with the agreement of 
Daladier, planned, from the very beginning, to conduct the 
Moscow negotiations extremely slowly, snreadingg to draw them out 
for several months, hoping that it would have managed in this time 
to come to an agreement with Hitler Germany. The British 
Government, as its instructions to its military mission indicate, was 
Prepared, if forced, to conclude an agreement on military co- 
operation with the USSR providing such an agreement were of a 
general nature without definite obligations. The reluctance of 
London and Paris to accept specific obligations to render military 
assistance to the Soviet Union was very clearly shown in their 
refusal to grant triple guarantees to the Baltic states. The absence 
cece antees to these ponstties was to show Hitler that he could 

€ via these open gates. 

In describing Britain’s. elie of the eve of the Second World 
War, pape the former Secretary of the Interior under Roosevelt, 
wrote in his memoirs: 

“It is a terrible situation, but I find it difficult to blame Russia. 

$ I see it, Chamberlain alone is to blame. I entertain no doubt 
that England could have concluded a satisfactory treaty with 


Russia months ago or even years ago. Russia was ready to join 
na 


In, 
yurnbergsky protsess nad glavnymi voyennymi prestupnikami (The 
qarembeng Tribunal over the Major War Criminals) Collected Materials in 
Ols.; Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, pp. 400-19. 
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ngland and France to fight for Cze 
t do this simply because, ‘‘She ar lovakia.» B 
hope that she could embroil Russia and Germany BEN Se a aing 
and thus escape scot-free herself’. Ith each Othe 
Numerous documents confirm the correctness of 
that Voroshilov made at the time that “‘the militar the stateme 
with England and France were not broken off been as Botiatons 
had concluded a non-aggression pact wit © USs 
contrary, the USSR concluded the ee any; on th 
Germany because, amongst other things, the milita an act with 
with France and England had reached a deadloak 2 i gle, 
eit differences of opinion.’’2 as a result of 
e whole course of the M iati . 
rs ei that Britain and Pete aul eh dea ee itrefutab] 
milita i i gis 0 
eres ead ie er British diplomacy's po 
clear to Hitler that the USSR ha : — negotiations, “to take | 
that he-oonlld atta: th te no allies, that it was isolated a 
resistance on the part of Buitein. psig? the risk of ‘encountering 
The behaviour of A i a tanec.” 
with the USSR over aoe aa diplomacy in the negotiations 
pane. Ihe Suvel Govertm nclusion of a mutual assistance treat 
doubting the desive of ae more than sufficient grounds if 
agreement with the Sovi on and Paris to conclude an effective 
in the obligations sie : nion based on equality and reciproci 
Hit Gavrilovié, the Pustd ge voiced these doubts in ee 
1, in the Ameri av Ambassador in M 
talk wi : can Embassy j Moscow. In June 
Ik with Stalin, sy in Turkey, Gavrilovié related this 


The Americ mi ec. h t. 
an i cy: Vv Vv 
inute on this Says: “Mr. Ga rilo it said t i 
at, In 


hands with E 
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viet Union having to bear the full brunt of the Germ 

time when the Soviet Union was in n iti ee 
oman attack.”"! O position to cope 
the summer 1939 political crisis, the Centr F 
SU and the Soviet Government had to pega 
tion, so as not to allow the Soviet Union to be drawn 
into a war in a situation where it was almost completely isolated 
internationally and had no allies. Moreover, for the Soviet Union 
this would have been a simultaneous war against two very strong 
powers, Germany in the West and Japan in the East. In addition 
Germany could draw on the support of fascist Italy since they were 
linked by a political-military alliance, to say nothing of the anti- 
Comintern pact between Germany, Japan and Italy. 

At that time, the Soviet Government was in possession of ab- 
solutely reliable information about Japanese preparations for a war 
against the USSR. In addition, the Soviet Union had to assist the 
Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR) in repelling the armed 
Japanese attacks in the Khalkhin Gol area which began in May, 
1939. At the end of May, 1939, in the third session of the Supreme 
Soviet, the Soviet Government issued a serious warning to Japan 
that it would not tolerate any kind of provocations from the 
Japanese militarists on its borders and the borders of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, and would defend the border of its 
ally as decisively as it would its own. 

In conclusion it was pointed out that patience had its limits.? 

Tokyo, however, pretended not to hear this warning. Moreover, 
in June, the fighting in the Khalkhin Gol area was escalated: it 
involved 38,000 Japanese officers and men, 145 tanks and ar- 
moured cars, 310 ordnance pieces and 225 aircraft. Later the 
Japanese 6th Army numbering 76,000 men was thrown into the 
fighting; the number of tanks grew to 182, aircraft from 300 to 500, 
ordnance pieces to more than 500. ‘ 

Since the Mongolian People’s Republic did not have sufficient 
armed forces of its own, the Soviet Union, in accordance with the 
Treaty of Alliance and Mutual Assistance, undertook the whole 
burden of the battle against the Japanese aggressors. The USSR’s 
Position in the military conflict with Japan was extremely com- 
Plicated as a result of the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese 
Craigie-Arita Agreement of July 22, 1939, which became known as 
the “Far-East Munich”. Under this agreement Britain 
eo 
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izures in China a 

dged the Japanese seizu : 

aa ae ageression there. This was in fag A f 

pen to Japanese aggression against the MPR a 
USSR. 


The Soviet-German oe of 1939; 

nly Way to Avo 
past Anti-Soviet Front Being Created 
and to Prolong the Peace Period for the USSR 


The Soviet Union had to act with the utmost cau 
to find itself in a state of war, both in the East 
A German attack on Poland cou 


b * to pursue a policy of 
engthening i i th all countries” and 


_ nd France in the spring and 
€ fruitless ©cause of the Western 
ude an e i 


ili ecti ual 
4 military Convention With the reaty. of mut 
complete equality between 


: the USSR based on 
nplet 4 the sides n 
obligations accepted in the dri 


inst weCiProcity in the 
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upying as they did the leadj ae 
France eo want to conclude a cen: ba non in the capital 
world SR and had not abandoned thet h tah assistance ses 
panne ngTson aa he So Una 78 Cn 
and Jpest to support this policy of the British and Fremy ys 2 
men. If there could have been any doubts in this i nich 
franco- Soviet negotiations for the Conclusion of € Anglo- 
assistance treaty and later the Moscow negotiations & 4 mutual 
clusion of a military convention should have dis ‘lied the con- 

As it says in the preface to The History of te them. 
War, the negotiations with Britain and France in aki World 
1939 showed that the governments of these Suntiiea summer of 
ep agreement with Germany, with whom oie seriomtr 
exchanged non-aggression obligatio f sau 
Union. Baions to w treaty with the Sevier 

Throughout the whole summer, British di 
tically seeking to overcome the ee wae = 
tradictions between Britain and Germany so as the two could 
oor. a broad agreement at the expense of and against the 
USSR. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government were faced 
with the urgent task of preventing the formation of a joint im- 
perialist front to organise war against the Soviet Union, to 
destroy it and to satisfy the aggressive powers’ claims at its 
expense. In the fulfilment of this cardinal foreign-policy task, the 
Central Committee of the CPSU and the Soviet tone er 
guided by Lenin’s instructions about the —ee a0 ri “ade 
ferences between the imperialist powers ae iet state. He said, 
coming together for an onslaught against pape ni between the im- 
“Is it the correct policy for us to iff it for them to unite against 
perialist bandits to make it more di ak mA 
us?... Of course, it is the agit? Pease then was to prevent the 

The USSR’s main foreign Pot erialist front for an onslaught 
formation of a joint anti-Soviet of the peace for 
against the Soviet Union 4m - an treaty ; 
The conclusion of 4 tie ee repeatedly made pro 
pursued just this end- BO 1939. ibilities of im- 
this during the s USSR from the 
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attempt during a talk With 4 

Affairs, made the a athices in Berlin. Stumm ESPECially notey 
the Soviet ney ee in tone vis-a-vis the USSR, regarding ty ;: 
German press’ c in Germany’s policy towards the Soviet Union, 
a turning point Shiraers Astakhov stated that “As regards th, 

In answer to rovement, which Braun von Stumm spoke abou, 
symptoms ih Ss at least doubting the majority of them, I 
then, acer et had any grounds to take them seriously, beyond 
ii ce iat Ft, tactical manoeuvre. 
tiles the Councellor to the rei hone 
caer the USSR. On May 9, Hilger ‘was summoned to Ribbentro 
fo Makes for the preparation of this information. On May 10, 
Hilger was with Hitler, who among the ques 
Councellor, asked if it was possible 


; Schulenburg met Molotov and proposed 
that negotiations be start 


in Moscow on economic questions, 
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mosphere between the two states depended on the German 


Gane iad the hostile nature of the Hitler regime’s poli 
B the Soviet state, the Central Committee of the CPSU and 
ve Soviet Government displayed great distrust towards Berlin’s 

as regards both the development of trade and economic 
ee and a‘major review of the course of German policy. As an 
example of this distrust one may note the stance taken up by 
Mikoyan, the USSR People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade during 
his talk in Moscow with Hilger on June 2, 1939, 

Having heard Hilger’s statement about Germany’s desire to 
develop and “to extend economic relations” with the USSR, 
Mikoyan confined himself to comments to the effect that it was the 
German Government’s own fault that the February Soviet-German 
talks on this question ended without any results.2 On June 17, a 
new meeting took place with Mikoyan at Hilger’s request. Hilger 
again spoke about the German Government’s “sincere wish” to 
extend trade and economic ties between Germany and the USSR. 
In answer to this the People’s Commissar said that “he could not as 
yet be certain that these new economic proposals from Ger- 
many ... were not a matter of continuing a political game which 
only interests the Germans at present and from which they 
eventually intend to gain an advantage.” Initially the Soviet 
Government had no intention of concluding a treaty with fascist 
Germany because it did not believe the latter’s peace assurances. 
Here are a few facts. On June 26, Schnurre, in a talk with 
Astakhov, stated the ‘‘need to improve political relations between 
the USSR and Germany” and hinted that ‘all German attempts to 
start talks on this theme are left unanswered by the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs”. 

In a talk that took place two days later (June 28), also as a result 
of German initiative, the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires said, in par- 
ticular, to the same Schnurre: ‘We are not certain that the hinted 
changes in German policy are of a serious and non-conjectural 
nature and are calculated for a long period”. Therefore Schnurre 
was compelled to try to find out: “Tell me what proof you want? 

€ are ready in deed to demonstrate the possibility of reaching 
—Sreement on any question, to give any guarantees.”"* 


1 
1939. USSR Foreign Policy Archives published in History of the Second World War 
945, Moscow, 1974, Vol. 2, p. 279. 


2 
3ADAP, Vol. VI, pp. 521-22. 


Schulenburg, the German Ambassador to the USSR, in a tall 
with the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs on June 
assured and emphasised in every possible way, that “the Germar 
Government desires not just to normalise but to improve its 
relations with the USSR”. Schulenburg added that this statement 
made on Ribbentrop’s instructions, had Hitler’s approval. Thi, 
desire of Germany's to “improve” relations with the USSR was 
confirmed by Schulenburg on August 3, during talks at the 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs.1 At the same time Ribbentrop 
repeated these proposals to Astakhov. ; 

From the beginning of August German diplomacy worked in- 
tensely to persuade the Soviet Government to begin. negotiations, 
Weizsacker emphasised Britain’s unreliability as an ally. “If the 
Soviet Union were to prefer a mutual understanding with us,” said 
Weizsacker, “‘then it would find the security it wants, and would 
receive every guarantee for its preservation.’’?. 

On August 4, 1939, Schulenburg informed Berlin about the 
Soviet Government’s mistrustful attitude towards the German 
proposals and noted with alarm, that ‘“‘the Soviet Government has 
at present decided to sign [a treaty —author] with Britain and 
France if they satisfy all the Soviets’ wishes’. Schulenburg asserted 
further that “considerable efforts will be required on our part in 
order to change the Soviet Government’s policy”.3 On August 7, he 
wrote, ‘With every word and with every step one can see a great 
distrust towards us.’’* 

Astakhovy, in evaluating the German proposals, reported to the 
Soviet Government on August 8, 1939, that the German rulers did 
not have in mind “‘a serious and long-term observation of the 
eventual commitments. I think,” he wrote, “that in the immediate 
future they consider it viable to come to a certain understanding..., 
in order to neutralise us at this price... As regards the future, then 
here the matter would depend, of course, not on these obligations 
but on the new situation which would be created.’’5 

Throughout the summer of 1939, the German Government 
repeatedly put forward its proposals to begin Soviet-German 
negotiations. To prove the seriousness of its intentions to improve 
relations with the USSR, the German Government concluded a 
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changes. not excluding the creation of the basis irs hae 
improvement of German-Russian relations.”1 Sive 


From August 14 to 21, the German Government persi 
repeatedly confronted the Soviet Government with the am 
settle Soviet-German relations. In particular, on August 20, Hit! : 
informed the Soviet Government by telegram that a crisis wala 
break out between Germany and Poland at any time, and proposed 
the urgent signing of a German-Soviet Pact of non-aggression,2 
In connection with the breaking-off of the political negotiations 
with ‘the Western powers (because the British representative 
Strang, flew out from Moscow on August 7 for London, where he 
had allegedly accumulated “‘a lot of business”) and the blind alley 
into which the Moscow military negotiations with the Western 
powers had come, exclusively because of the latter, the Soviet 
Government was compelled, on August 21, to accept the German 
Proposal that Ribbentrop should come to Moscow for talks on the 
conclusion of a treaty of non-aggression. Britain, France, Poland 
and other European countries already had non-aggression treaties 
with Germany. F 
In concluding the non-aggression treaty with Germany the Soviet 
Government did not have any illusions about Hitler’s true in- 
tentions. It had no doubt that in the final analysis Germany oe 
not hold back from a war against the USSR. But despite this, in the 
: : : . * olitical crisis during the 
Situation as it was, with the pre-war p ee ti. 
: t the creation of an an 
— mime of 1939 and in onder to peeves treaty with Germany. 
Soviet front, it was necessary to een the peace period, to 
Only in this way was it possible to Les pi time to prepare for 
delay the imminent war with — pl on two fronts. No ane 
defence and to remove the danger 0 
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rench Military Attaché in Moscow, 
Britain and legacies in the he eaten: Soviet Moscow 
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to be possible on conditions clearly defined in the course of military 
negotiations.”’2 


It only proved impossible to achieve 
this because of the British and French, since t 
these countries Preferred “an anti 


“Soviet agreement with Germany, 
with whom they had already 
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tie Considerable responsibility for unleashing the war rests 
inevita US ruling circles who approved and supported the London 

ith ce cabinets in their policy of sabotaging the creation of a 

d ae security system in Europe by the conclusion of a mutual 
collect! ce treaty between Britain, France and the USSR. This was 
assistan demonstrated when Davies, the US Ambassador to 
clear _ submitted a proposal that he should go to Moscow in 
Bele o utilise his former good personal ties with leading Soviet 
ore nalities, established during his stay in Moscow (1936-1938) ac 
peoraees Ambassador, to help in the conclusion of the Anglo- 
pane Soviet mutual assistance pact, the negotiations for which 
had begun on April 17, 1939.1 

However, Secretary of State Hull quickly informed Davies that 
the US Government declined his proposal.2 

Washington maintained its stance of negative attitude to the 
organisation of collective security to oppose fascist aggression 
throughout the Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations. The USA 
refused to have anything to do with these negotiations even after on 
August 16, 1939, the Soviet Government informed Steinhardt, its 
Ambassador to the USSR, in detail about the deadlock which the 
Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations had reached thanks to London 
and Paris.3 

The Chamberlain and Daladier governments regarded this 
position of the US Government as approval of their Munich 
policies. 

Only after the leadership of the Soviet Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government had tried all the possibilities and means of 
achieving an agreement with Britain and France on co-operation in 
creating a collective security system for a rebuff to Hitler 
aggression did they accept the German proposal to conclude a non- 
aggression treaty which was signed in Moscow on August 23, 1939. 

This treaty contained an obligation to refrain from aggressive 
activity and from attack on one another. Clause 2 envisaged that in 
the event of an attack by a third power on one of the contracting 


Parties the other contracting party would not render support to the 
. ene According to clause 3, the contracting parties had to 
a See each other on the questions of common interest. The treaty 

ideal oe for the non-participation in groupings of states 

against one of the contracting parties and the solution of 
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all controversial questions by peaceful means. The Treaty Was 
10 years. 

sanap i pies) anton, the conclusion of this treaty was the la 

possibility of maintaining peace and ensuring security for the 
Soviet Union, for a certain period, at that time the only socialist 
rae Weel German bourgeois historian .Niekisch, in his work 
published in 1953, had to admit that for the Soviet Union the 
conclusion of a non-aggression pact with Hitler Germany wag 
the only way to remove the threat of the German attack on 
the USSR. “Of course, the Soviet-German Treaty of Non- 
Aggression was a daring, even a risky undertaking. But the in- 
ternational situation was so involved that only such an undertaking 
could save Soviet Russia.” ‘The Soviet-German Treaty of Non- 
Aggression,” he wrote, “offered Soviet Russia some time, a 
breathing-space, for the necessary organisation of a rebuff to the 
fascist attack.’’! 


Germany. This gave us nearly two years for the additional strengt- 
hening of our defences,” 2 


without saying that the USSR’s agree: 
promise of sorts. Lenin had talked ab. 
compromise, calling the Brest Treat 
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nin emphasised, that “‘it was indeed ac : 
alists, but it was a compromise which niiiiee ik 
. e€ 


with ances, had to be made”’.! 
ciscut 1939 treaty with Germ any was a compromise for the sake of 
jonging the peace period, vitally necessary for the Soviet Unian 
fo it was obligatory given the pre-war crisis in the su ' 
1939. The USSR did not waive any of its fundamental tarinist 
‘ a gn-policy principles. As formerly, it was a class policy, for the 
0 nist Party was guided by Lenin’s direction to the effect that 
fhrough com romise, in as far as it proved to be necessary, “to 
ee to its principles, to its class, to its revolutionary 
virpose”.? The USSR continued a consistent endeavour for peace 
and for peaceful coexistence between states of the two opposing 
socio-economic systems. The Soviet Union did not stop its struggle 
for the freedom and security of nations, helped people who had 
become the victims of aggression and who were fighting against the 
invaders for their independence and supported the liberation 
movement of the peoples in the colonies and dependent countries. 
In concluding the treaty, the Soviet Union avoided the trap laid 
by the Munich-men and upset their crafty plans to draw the USSR 
into a simultaneous war in the West and in the East without having 


any allies. 
At the time, the USSR knew that aggressive plans had been 


drawn up in Japan, where things were being engineered so that the 
fighting at Khalkhin Gol could be turned into a full-scale war 
against the Soviet Union. As the documents show, the Japanese 
ruling circles were awaiting the German and Italian attack on the 
Soviet Union with impatience and assured the Hitlerites, that “‘in 
the event of Germany and Italy starting war with the USSR Japan 
will join them at any moment without raising any conditions’”’.* The 
Soviet-German treaty upset these aggressive Japanese plans. The 
Japanese Government resolutely protested to Germany over the 


signing of this treaty.* - 
The Soviet Union used the treaty to deal a decisive blow on the 
Japanese invaders in the Khalkhin Gol area. (The reader will recall 
that the Japanese 6th Army was ro in the decisive eae 
between August 20 and 31.) Only after this, in September pone i 
Japan move towards discontinuing military activities and settling 
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; acefu] means. In November, they Started 42), 
atten proving ola nd cgay 
acta concluding the Soviet-German treaty, the Soviy 
Government took into account Hitler’s aggressive Schemes in 
relation to the USSR and therefore saw to it that Hitler's army 
should not be near the then existing Soviet borders, which ran Close 
by Minsk and Leningrad, and that the line along which the 
German forces were to be deployed ‘be pushed back as far west a 
possible, as far as possible from the USSR’s vital centres, 
Soviet Government also saw to it that the Ukrainians and Byelo. 
russians, who were the majority populations in Western Ukraine 
and Western Byelorussia, were saved from Hitler bondage,”! Ip 
concluding the treaty with Germany, the Soviet Government 
obtained agreement that Hitler’s army would not go further East 
than the line formed by the rivers Pissa, Narev, Bug, Vistula, and 
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Ommuns, 


when fascist Germany attacked the USS 

By June geetorran had undergone a basic change. pad 
pier” {ation no longer threatened the Soviet Union, as had been 
policy I the summer of 1939, when it faced a danger of a war on 
phe ca jn the West and in the Far East. “The respite gained by 
£00 eR in consequence of signing the non-aggression treaty with 
the had enabled it to avoid getting involved in a war in the 

mely unfavourable international conditions, that had 
in the summer of 1939.”! 

In the exceedingly complex international situation, with local 
wars raging across 4 vast territory from Gibraltar to Shanghai, the 
Soviet state was the only one in the world rendering assistance to 
i who had become the victims of aggression and who 
were fighting for their independence. This assistance was given to 
the peoples of Spain, China, MPR and other countries. Assistance 
to the MPR and Spain was discussed earlier. The USSR also gave 
the most varied assistance to China. In 1938, the USSR offered her 
two credits amounting to 50 million US dollars each. Then in June 
1939, China received a new Soviet credit of 150 million US dollars. 
Under these credits the USSR sent to China in 1938-1939 about 
600 aircraft, 1,000 ordnance pieces and howitzers, more than 8,000 
machine-guns, various means of transport, shells, cartridges and 
other military supplies.? By the middle of February 1939 3,665 
Soviet military specialists were working in China and taking part in 
the battle against the Japanese invaders. More than 200 Soviet 
volunteers died in the bitter fighting for the liberation of the 
Chinese people? Thus, the CPSU and the Soviet state faithfully 
fulfilled their internationalist duty. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. 
THE SOVIET UNION’S FOREIGN POLICY 

DURING THE “PHONEY WAR” 

(September 1939-April 1940) 


On September 1, 1939, fascist Germany attacked Poland: On 
September 3, Britain and France declared war on Germany. The 
British dominions, Australia, Canada, New Zealand and South 
Africa, declared war on Germany on October 3. The Second World 
War began. It started as an inevitable consequence of the economic 
and political development of capitalism, which had led to the acute 
aggravation of the contradictions between the states in two im- 
perialist blocs. From both sides the war was a predatory one. The 
war was unleashed by fascist Germany, but imperialism was the 
real guilty party. ‘ 

The Executive Committee of the Communist International, 
describing the new war in its appeal on the 22nd anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, noted that “the British, 
French and German ruling classes are waging a war for world 
supremacy”. The appeal also stressed that “this war is a con- 
tinuation of the years-long imperialist competition in the capitalist 
camp”.! Britain and France obviously had no alternative but to 
declare war on Germany, which amounted to an 
of the total insolvency, the bankruptcy of thes 


ce of a way out, thereby freein . 
In that situation, the Soviet tee of the 
Jated, was unable to stave off the im pa ; en in- 
ematiOn isting historical conditions, the path a rialist war. 
jn on could not be barred. The anti-war force imperialist 
age! red and proved to be insufficient to swee S were unco- 
a kind. I p away the threat of 
ging over mankin n refusing to ally themsel ‘ 
the British and French governments were "i ves with the 
vat y's impending attack on Poland and of th ully aware of 
“plan Weiss” (the plan to attack Poland) of which re existence of 
informed soon after Hitler had approved it on April 11 had been 
amberlain and Daladier governments thus a k , 1939.! The 
poland, their ally, to the mercy of fate. AMI . nowingly left 
urgeois historians to present a distorted = er attempts by 
water: they allege that the conclusion of i ure do not hold 
USSR and Germany on August 23, 1939, all e€ pact between the 
Poland; yet it is common knowledge that th ee 
re-arranged and could only have been a attack on Poland was 
France had concluded a pact of mutual . meee off if Britain and 
Only a British-French-Soviet alli ee 
fhe cold. ance would have left Hitler out in 
Hitler was c en 
Sonans tea mace Beata mie France would not fight 
his generals on August 22 gms oland. At a meeting with 
Chamberlain as worms and decl .d ee 
launch an attack and mooi: te rt ng Aula oer gt 
only thing that Hitler feared - “th t Chat eri apse 
“filthy swine” would s tha am erlain or some other 
ieice reacted come up with new proposals.? Hitler's con- 
and Funes hal unshaken even after he learned that Britain 
dae inferred declared war on Germany. His response to 
fight.’’3 ion was: “This does not mean that they will 
Hitler turned out to be right. Britain and France went no further 
than-a formal declaration of war. Poland was. virtually left to the 
mercy of fate and in the course of two weeks was crushed by the 
German Wehrmacht. An attempt was made to cover the British 
anid French governments’ betrayal of their Polish ally by discourses 
to the effect that “the fate of Poland will depend upon the ultimate 
outcome of the war, and this, in turn, will depend upon our ability 
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to bring about the eventual defeat of Germany, and n 
ability to relieve pressure on Poland at the outset”? 1° on " 

Political considerations, rather than Military unpre 

lay behind the inaction of Britain and France, The Chandy 
and Daladier governments, having declared War on German berlai, 
to great lengths to avoid starting military Operations hs Wen 
Germany in the West, since they did Not want to rout G ‘aly 
fascism —that system, which, already in peace time, they a 
recognised as answering their class interests”,? In acting in 4; 
way, London and Paris thought Hitler would appreciate thei 
conduct for what it was. This was, of course, a solid down Paymen, 
for a possible broad agreement between the Western Powers and 
Germany. Hitler was to take the next step. It was hoped in London 

_ and Paris that Hitler would immediately take advantage of this free 

‘hand in Poland, and, having seized her, would advance against the 
USSR. War between Germany and the Soviet Union would 
ultimately be provoked. This was precisely why Britain and France, 
having declared war on Germany, ‘refrained from any military 
action for several months. In France the situation was known as 
drole de guerre (“phoney war”) and in Germany, as. Sitzkrieg 
(“sedentary war’). Everywhere, the British and French action was 
“described as a false, unreal war”, 

This “phoney war” was essentially a continuation of the Western 
Powers’ former Munich Policy of appeasing the aggressor, adapted 
to aa Specific situation of war with the German Third Reich. 
“phoney tox are es advantage of the almost eight-month 
prolong tipo ae Prepare for war in Western Europe. ie 
manoeuvres”, willing! ae iplomacy made wide use of ene : 
French “peace probes” rier to the various types of Anglo 

e time, London : = — different intermediaries. 
1 c . nae nd Paris were drawing up diverse 
dispersing the latter's sinst Germany, with the object of 
ne of inceoving | sa tes 
; f ict j © plans foresaw the eX- 
Sweden avian front opentgi™® os Balkans. Another envisaged 
ay and their nei ens Germany, thus involving 
ew 


s, Kore al the war, including 
Ter to the Soviet borders, ait! fag ar 2 
. n, 


: italist front, conduct a war against the Sovi : 
united of om late 1939 to early 1940, Britain and ie Eoaran 
Moreoves: tans for a direct attack o: were 


working out p n the Soviet Union. 


The USSR’s Struggle to Ensure the Security 
of Its Borders and Restrict the Sphere 
of Aggression during the “Phoney War” 


Hitler's armies, having crushed Poland, were now advanci 
towards the USSR; the US-supported British and Sieve ie 

rialists were colluding with Hitler with the object of organising a 
general war against the USSR: the resulting dangerous in- 
ternational situation obliged the Soviet Government to observe the 
utmost caution in order to save the Soviet state from being dragged 
into a military conflict. 

In conditions when a world war had been started, the USSR’s 
foreign policy and diplomacy were guided by the Leninist direction 
of combining cautiows diplomacy with a firm policy in defending 
Soviet international interests, and above all in preserving peace. 
“Allour politics and propaganda,” V. I. Lenin said, “however, are 
directed towards putting an end to war and in no way towards 
driving nations to war.’”! 

The Soviet Union pursued a policy of neutrality. The Soviet 
Government made a statement to this effect in the notes handed on 
September 17, 1939 to the ambassadors and envoys of all countries 
maintaining diplomatic relations with the USSR. A Pravda leader 
of that period read: ““The Soviet Union wants to live peacefully with 
all countries. The Soviet Government has publicly declared that the 
Soviet Union will pursue a policy of neutrality with regard to all 
countries with which the USSR maintains diplomatic relations. 

At that stage the basic aim of Soviet foreign policy was to 
maintain a position of neutrality and non-participation in the io 
and thus to ensure international conditions which would allow t 
Soviet people to continue successfully socialist conte 
build their defences against the impending danger Hot on 
imperialism, above all fascist Germany, its shock gr te conflict 
Union was particularly concerned about when ren nea 
with Germany would arise, since it was clear ern macy did all it 
would attack the USSR sooner or later. Soviet diplo 
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in Germany within the limits of 4 NON-agprecc: 
ree 7 ane waiving any principles, it took every ot 
portunity to delay the attack. The nen developed utualh 
beneficial trade with Germany, the latter buying Soviet foodsty 4 
and raw materials in exchange for machinery and equipment : 
well as arms necessary for the USSR’s defence. At the same ti 
the Soviet Government took steps to strengthen its Security, Usin 
any opportunity which arose trom the imperialist Contradictions 
between Germany and her rivals. From the very first day of the war, 
the Soviet state pursued the only policy Possible for a socialist State 
in the given situation. It served the vital interests of al] other 


peoples interested in limiting the war as well as those of the Soviet 
people. 


The Reunification. of Western Ukraine 
and Western Byelorussia with the USSR 


The approach of Hitler’s armies 
the USSR was a threat to the latter’ 


be turned into slaves of the Vv. M. Molotov, 
Chairman of the.Council of Pe : i 
broadcast at that time: “The 
sacred duty to give a helpi 0 the fraternal Ukrainians and 
Byelorussians living in Poland.’”"1 Thi 

and Byelorussians who had bee 


e Red Army wrecked the Hitlerites’ 
advance has Western Ukraine and Western 
to ge | Army moved 250-350 km westwards and 
jorussia- ite of Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia. 
Byrne the W ae democratic elections were held and popular 
shortly afierwit a The popular assemblies, acting in accordance 
Oe reitk demands of the people of those regions, 
with the eH viet power and appealed to the Supreme Soviet of the 
proclaimed jude Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia into 
USSR to ae Soviet Socialist Republics. Their requests were met. 
the Union 0 1939, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR passed a 
On November J, ’ bg ha he USSR ting her with 

cepting Western Ukraine into t € , reuniting her wit 
law Ugsainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
Oa November 2, 1939, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR passed a 
similar law, fulfilling the request of Western Byelorussia to include 
her into the ig bn rene reuniting her with the Byelorussian 
iet Socialist Republic, 
tte liberation of Westen Ukraine 


swift 


and Western Byelorussia was 


as the political point of view. 
The USSR was now able to begin building new defence 


the western border of Ukraine and Byelorussia. This 


2B, 1939, whereby the western borde 


and Poland, based on ethnographical divisions.1 
In the West, the reunification of Western Ukraine and Western 
Yelorussia was used to launch a furious anti-Soviet campaign. 
IS was yet another indication that Chamberlain and Daladier 
were making every effort to bring about a clash between Germany 
and the USSR, Once the German fascist troops had reached the 
Soviet borders. When these attempts failed, the British and French 
tuling circles and propaganda organs set about portraying the 
Soviet Union as Hitler Germany’s “ally’’. Several bourgeois leaders 
ally protested against this dangerous policy of distorting the 
USSR’s action. Winston Churchill declared in a radio broadcast: 

a, 

1 See History of Soviet Foreign Policy, Vol 1, p. 356. = 


i ies should stand on this line, was Cleary 
“But that the Lomas pe een against the Nazi menace, At ; 
necessary for | Aire and an eastern front has been created Which 
rate, the line ne 7 Sot dare assail....”! Lloyd George, Ina letter f 
aah ee ae to the Polish Ambassador in London Said that 
September 27, ies had occupied territories which were not Polish 
the pari eiae forcibly seized after the First World War. : 
and bead of Polish Ukraine, he said, belonged to the Same race 
inhabitan 


cognise the legality of the 
ight to demand compensation 
i Organisations and 
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t Union Concludes Pacts 
ol Assistance with the Baltic States 
0 


fascist armies took only three weeks to cru 

The ats and it was obvious that the small Baltic se 
occupy, on the USSR would not be able to offer any sort of 
border eistance to Hitler Germany, who had long been planning 
nao the Baltic into a springboard for attacking the Soviet 
to ion. There was a danger that the governments of Estonia, Latvia 
: Lithuania could at any moment be used for anti-Soviet acts by 
Britain and France as well as Germany. 

In September 1939, the Soviet Government suggested to the 

yernments of these countries that they conclude pacts of mutual 
assistance with the USSR. This was not only in the interests of 
reinforcing Soviet security; these pacts corresponded to the vital 
interests of the peoples of the Baltic, since they ensured peace by 
protecting them from attack by Hitler Germany. The USSR 
concluded a pact of mutual assistance with Estonia on September 
28, 1939. On October S, a similar pact was signed with Latvia, and 
on October 10 —with Lithuania.’ All three pacts were almost 
identical. Article 1 of the pacts with Latvia and Estonia (article 2 in 
the pact with Lithuania) stated that the contracting parties pledged 
to render each other all manner of assistance, including military, in 
the event of a direct attack or threat of attack from any big 
European power, whether by land or sea. The Soviet Union pledged 
to assist the armies of these countries with arms and war materials 
on favourable terms. 

According to article 3 of the pacts (article 4 in the pact with 
Lithuania), with the object of strengthening the security of the 
USSR and the Baltic states, the latter granted the Soviet Union the 
Tight to hold naval and air bases on their territory, where a given 
number of. forces could be stationed, at the Soviet Union’s own 
expense. The numbers of these forces would be duly established by 
a special agreement. Moreover, the contracting parties pledged not 
to enter into any kind of alliances, nor join coalitions, directed 
against one of the contracting parties.? ; 

The pact with Lithuania differed from the other two in that 
article 1 stated that the Soviet Union, in order to tighten the bonds 
of friendship with Lithuania, would give the latter Vilno (Vilnius) 
and the Viino (Vilnius) province. The pact also envisaged the joint 
Creo 


é ‘See Soviet Foreign Policy. Collection of Documents, Vol. IV, pp. 450-51, 454- 
7 Ibid., pp. 451, 455, 457. 


Soviet-Lithuanian defence of the western border of |: 
Pravda \eader described the treaty with Lithuania t 
concluding this treaty with Lithuania, and the earlier 
Estonia and Latvia, the Soviet Union has ensured the secur With 
borders and built up ever stronger defences. The Soviet Uni Of its 
removed the imperialist threat to her poorly defendeg has 
bours.”? These pacts between the Soviet Union and the three nibh 
states helped to consolidate peace in that Part of Euro Ati 
Baltic Sea area. At the same time, they upset the Munich-men' 
calculations that the fascist regimes in Estonia, Lithuania be 
Latvia would offer Hitler their territory as a bridgehead for an 
attack on the USSR, and would even take part in t 

Soviet Government, concerned with strengthening 
the USSR’s southern borders, took advantage of a y 
in October 1939 by Siikrii Saracoglu, the Turkish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, to hold a thorough discussion on Soviet-Turkish 
relations. This exchange of opinions reaffirmed the immutability of 


The USSR’s Struggle for the Security 
of Its North-West Borders 


_ The Soviet Union Strove, as before, 
neighbourly relations with 
Finland was such a country. The Soviet 


the aim of ne sien 
Leningrad and Soviet Karelia. and"” which was to. inclu 
Since Finland could never fulfiy this task without the help of 
Pian :”. E. Svinhufvud ed a 
myasis which soon becamt the cornerstone o¢ Finnish foreign policy 
“Any enemy of Russia must always be a friend to Finland.” Hilter 


'See Soviet Foreign Policy, Collection of Docum 
?Pravda, October 11, 1939, 


4Soviet Foreign Policy. Collection of Documents, 


ents, Vol. IV, p. 457, 
Vol. IV, p, 45g, 
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“9 ance and the USA were counted 
; as Bream: ees circles’ friends and allies. 
y. BO. reactionary 5 . i P 
Pr ne Fasist ne for the transformation of Finland into a 

,ss oor > the USSR. 

Ct A a eas 2 source of concern for the Soviet 
5s vara. of  anik measures designed to radically improve 
c gor nam One of them was the proposal to start 
gon Ft mual assistance pact made unofficially to the 
So eeent in April 1938.1 Such a treaty would have 
security of the USSR’s North-West borders and would 
helped strengthen Finland's international position. 
aio have? st its own interests, the Finnish Government 
ee ihe Soviet proposal. under the pretext that such a mutual 
rept pact would “mean an infringement upon Finland’s 
= “determination”. Moreover, the Finnish Government 
ase Seal by referring to the need to observe Finland’s 
2 Meanwhile, in 1938-1939, Finland was frantically 
rearming herself with the help of American loans and Anglo- 
French deliveries of arms and war materials. It is significant that in 
1938, 25% of her budget was devoted to military purposes. On 
the Karelian Isthmus, the powerful “Mannerheim line” of fortifi- 
cations was erected under the guidance of German specialists. 
Along the Soviet-Finnish border, military aerodromes were built 
whose number and dimensions were far in excess of Finland's own 
aviation needs; they were designed for offensive operations against 
Seca tie addition, the Finnish Government was working to 
€ the convention on the demilitarisation of the Aland 

Idands in order to erect military fortifications there. 
Bree. he March, 1939, the Soviet Government made a fresh 
i ple Soviet-Finnish relations in the interests of both 
Guf of Fit eat security. It proposed to lease the islands in the 
(Sealer! ana a : Suursaari (Gotland), Lavansaari, Seyskaari 
which would Pr for the creation of a military base there 
cttitnent Sn rie s security from the sea. The Finnish 
relected the So aa peace Aino Kaarlo Cajander, immediately 
€ Finnish envo ! 
Onversation of 


mmis 
——uissar for 


y in Moscow, Yrjo-Koskinen, declared in a 
March 8, 1939 with M. M. Litvinov, People’s 
Foreign Affairs, “The Finnish Government finds it 


ears 
Intoriya (M, Lets OM the Eve of the Second World War”, Novaya i Noveyshaya 
odern and Current History), No. 6, 1964, p. 47. 
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impossible to consider the Proposal to lease the Finnish ; 
The Finnish Government dismissed even the ig f lands, 
negotiations to discuss the Soviet Proposal. . Starting 


that the reply he had received ‘would not be the 5 ve 
Government's last word, and that it would be ready to tétieg a 
attitude towards our proposal". ts 

Moreover, in an effort to keep this discussion going, the People’s 
Commissar made a new Proposal during that same March 8 
conversation: ** It seems to me,” said Litvinov, “that Wwe could even’ 


concession of a part of our territory along the Karelian border 
could, for instance, be of greater interest to Finland than barren 
islands."’ Litvinov insistently requested the envoy to Suggest to the 
Finnish Government that they discuss this matter in the light of 
this argument. 

The Soviet Government made a formal proposal to Finland on 
the matter of exchanging territories. It declared its readiness to 
give in exchange for the above-mentioned islands the territory of 
Soviet Karelia, which was twice their area. 

But the Finnish Government, as before, refused to discuss the 
Soviet proposal in a business-like manner. The Cajander 

vernment refused to improve Finnish-Soviet relations, to 
consider the interests of Soviet security, or to co-operate with the 
USSR in Preserving peace. It was also acting against the vital 
interests of the Finnish people, which demanded that peaceful 
relations be maintained with the USSR. 

During the Anglo-Franco-Soviet military negotiations in Mos- 
cow, in August 1939, the Finnish Government once more showed 
its implacable hostility towards the USSR, declaring that it had no 


Finland. The Cajander Government did its best to make the August 
1939 military exercises, involving nearly the whole Finnish army, 
reservists and fascist detachments, an openly anti-Soviet 
demonstration. The Finnish Government took advantage of the 
Swedish Defence Minister's presence at these exercises to discuss 
the matter of Sweden’s Participation in “a Possible war between 
Finland and the USSR".! In preparation for this “possible war”. 


1 

- Niukkanen, Talvisodan puolustuministeri Kertoo, Helsinki, 1951, p. 46. 

See alts v. G. Fedorov, “Finland and the Imperialist Powers on the Eve of the 
Second World War”, in Modern and Current History, No. 6, 1964, p, 48, 
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- Government passed several ach ge at stepping up 
ihe Finn! edness. and introduced universal abour conscription. 
war PF the country, so-called ‘‘unreliables’’ were arrested, 
ut propaganda crescendoed, portraying the USSR as 
from time immemorial. 
Finland + eeneeak of war in Europe, when Finnish territory 
With yi have become a springboard of aggression for any of the 
could nicest alist groups, the Soviet Government suggested on 
belligeret "1939. that the suspended Soviet-Finnish talks be 
october “and the Soviet proposal for a mutual assistance pact 
resum™ered.! On October 11, Juho Kusti Paasikivi, State 
Mounsellor and Finnish envoy to Sweden, arrived in Moscow for 
aki was received by Stalin and Molotov. During the first 
session, Paasikivi attempted to understand the Soviet position 
determined by the danger of Finnish territory being used by 
another state for attacking the USSR. He later defined this position 
thus: “The Soviet Union wants to settle matters with Finland in 
such a way as to be able to trust Finland, and so that Finland will 
no longer come out on the side of the Soviet Union's enemies. 
In September 1963, another eminent leader, Urho Kekkonen, 
declared; “Today, more than 20 years later, if we put ourselves in 
the Soviet Union's position, we can, in the light of the nazi attack 
on the Soviet Union in 1941, appreciate the USSR’s anxiety for its 
security in the late 1930s.”3 But in the thirties, the Finnish 
Government took quite a different view of the USSR’s legitimate 
alarm for its security. Vaino Tanner, the Finnish Finance 
hister, was responsible for defining Finland's policy towards the 
USSR, and therefore was present at the talks in Moscow. While 
Paasikivi had been conducting the talks, there had been a fair 
chance of their success. But after Tanner's arrival, the Finnish 
Position turned sharply for the worse. In connection with Tanner’s 
os In these negotiations, the head of the Soviet Government, 
- M. Molotov, remarked to the US Ambassador in Moscow on 
em ber 2, 1939; If the Finnish side of the talks had been led by 
aasikivi, without Tanner's participation, as was the case at the 
—— 

1 See Histo 


Denti. of Soviet Foreign Policy, Part 1, p. 365. 

Monee to 5 line. Articles and speeches of Juho Kusti Paasikivi. 1944-1956, 
Finland’ S&, p. S4. See also Y. S. Borisov, L. A. Inguolskaya, ‘“‘Paasikivi and 
P81, New Foreign Policy”, in Modern and Current History, No. 2, 1971, 


Histett®4 in The Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union 1941-1945. Outline 
°”Y Moscow, 1965, p. 46, , 
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iations would probably have ended wi 
first i aL But Tanner's Participation in the ae 
me erything, and evidently tied Paasikivi's hands." 
Wola ae joined the delegation, the latter began to try 
down every Soviet proposal, and thus the break-down of the talks 
inne US intervention (the President of the USA sent 4 
ti e to the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, M. I. Kalinin, on October 12, 1939) only served to incite 
the Finnish Government to take up an implacable stand against 
i als. ; 
oe a. and fascist Germany exerted a strong influence 
on the Finnish Government. All three countries were makin 
efforts to undermine the negotiations and encourage Finland to 
reject any kind of agreement with the USSR. 


offering twice as much territory to Finland .2 ; 
Throughout the talks with Finland, the Soviet side was sincerely 

trying to reach a mutual understanding with the Finnish 

iving towards a mutually 


would serve as a Starting point for developing friendly Soviet- 
Finnish relations and creating an atmo 


viet proposal that the 
e fortified regions on 

ie nthe eens along the Soviet -Finnish border, retaining 

Only the habitu rder guard. Ye this Soviet sal was 

rejected by the Finnish side too, me 

the negotiations and 

; ish delegation left, Moscow, On the 

return of the delegation to Helsinki, Fy as Erkko, 

Foreign Minister, declared that Finland - Dae rims 


ad “more im rtant 
business” than Negotiating with the USSR. Paasikivi, wip ina 
—___. 


' Soviet Foreign Policy, Collection of Documents, Vol, IV, Pp. 47], 
See History of Soviet Forelgn Policy, Part 1, p. 365, 
182 ; 


P and then President of Finland, regarded 

sae Minister : 
pecan’ Prim’ ine talks as: “one of the grimmest, most serious 
ae galure Or ces of foreign policy errors made by Finland” at 


ais time, 12, 1939, TASS published a denial of the false 
On Novem ade by the foreign press that the Soviet Government 
jessution’, the last concessions made by Finland”’. This denial 
pad dectin®' ne Finns had made no concessions to the USSR. 
ated that to TASS, not only are the Finns failing to respond to 
» pcoordiD modest of the Soviet Union’s proposals, they are actually 
the most more implacable. Until recently, the Finns maintained 
ar ta on the front against Leningrad, but now they have 
73 divis tne number of divisions threatening Leningrad to 7, 
demonstrating their obstinacy.”’? 

The Finnish Government, incited from the outside, undermined 
the talks and made preparations for a war with the Soviet Union. 
Armed provocations took place along the Soviet-Finnish border. 
The Soviet Government had no EEC but to resort to the 
ultimate measure — on November 28, 1939, it denounced the 1932 
non-aggression treaty with Finland. On November 29, V. P. Potem- 
kin, Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, on the Soviet 
Government’s behalf, notified the Finnish envoy in Moscow that 
the Soviet Government “can no longer maintain normal relations 
with Finland and is compelled to recall its political and trade 
representatives from Finland”.? But the Cajander Government 
still remained deaf to the voice of reason. Finnish reaction 
cherished hopes of creating a ‘‘Great Finland”’ at the expense of 
Soviet territory. The Finnish Government was incited by Western 


3a to provoke armed conflict between Finland and the 


The Soviet-Finnish Conflict 1939-1940. 
Peace Treaty of March 12, 1940 


During the Soviet-Finnish conflict, it became abundantly clear 
Si Anglo-French policy was directed at forming a united front of 
the capitalist powers against the USSR. The USA also did its bit 


SY. K.P 
1960, 
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aasikivi, Toimintani Moskovassa ja Suomessa 1939-1941, Helsinki, 
Exe. 1, S. 57. See also V, G. Fedorov, ‘Finland and the Imperialist Powers on 
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ds provoking war against bog USSR. It Imposed a “mor, 
towards BP ‘ the US 7 ; s ; 
embargo" on Pe eyes conflict the Soviet Union ¥ 
isha age finding a peaceful solution to it. The Viet 
concerned oo nded positively to the first 8 ten Made 
ie ae Hella Wuolijoki. On January St poe Met 
ees Kollontai, the Soviet Ambassador a oe molt, 
finan at matter of opening peaceful negotiations to settle the 
discussed th flict 1 
Soviet-Finnish armed con i ly striving to settle the question 
iet Government, sincere ¥ g : 
oe security, accepted Sweden's offer to act as mediatyn 
eich an unofficial Soviet-Finnish discussion on a Peacefy 
0 


against the USSR. Thus, accordin 


: a : 101 
Chamberlain on March 19, 1940, Britain sent Finland: 
aircraft, 214 ordnance pieces, 185,000 shells, 50,000 hand 
grenades, 15,700 bombs, 10,000 antitank mi 

supplies.4 Although 


ie Ryti Government was formed on Decembe 
of Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
See History 


tT 1, 1939, Tanner held the Post 
of the Great Patriotic War 
4See Histo 


; of the Soviet Union 1941 “1945, 
271 


: Ty of Soviet Foreign Policy, Part 1, p 
‘Annales de Ig Chambre des députés, 


Debats Parlemantaires, 1940, p. 508. 
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moral embargo” on trade with the 
. equivalent to a boycott. hee 
which ed the position ofthe extreme right, a 
aie’ who strongly opposed the war's immed! 
ements ce thus responsible for its continuation. 


y i i Iso 
d wers, Sweden’s ruling circles a 
Om n by the Fear ee hie aseist mnie? over 84,000 rifles, 300 


uit : 
venuereé Finland Sion cartridges, 30,000 shells, 25 aircraft 
3 ce pe oie Over 8,000 Swedes took part in military 
and othe Finland.! 
opet ge French governments, under the pretext of 
The Pr cinland, were themselves preparing to start military 
ainst the USSR. In December 1939, the Anglo- 
= mand discussed the question of despatching 
to Finland, and a 150,000-strong expedi- 
tionary corps Was hurriedly prepared for this purpose. A decision to 
send Anglo-French troops to Finland was passed at a meeting of 
the Supreme Allied Council on February 5, 1940.2 At the same 
time, the Chamberlain and Daladier governments launched & 
wide-ranging political and diplomatic campaign, designed to 
prepare the general public for the military intervention of 
Anglo-French imperialism in the Soviet-Finnish war. The USA also 
played an active part in this. Moreover, the League of Nations was 
used to this end: on the insistence of the Western powers, an 
extraordinary session of the League Council was convened on 
December 14, 1939, where under British and French pressure the 
erro farcically oe he from the League of Nations and 
ared “aggressor”. e West i 
decision as seen justifying fhe be ering rows morta 
against the USSR by London and Paris : i ahaa 
At the same time, Britain and France ste i 
’ L : pped up their pressure 
alg Gene ii to obtain their permission to the passage of 
rr enc expeditionary corps: through their territory. 
the sam 
Geounars time, steps were taken to force the Finnish 
ee 0 make a formal appeal for help from Britain and 
This would be a kind of 
by Beltaia and ind of justification for the proposed entry 
Trance into the war against the Soviet state. 


At that ti 
Noeway into aen an were also made to draw Sweden and 
Sati doa: the Soviet Union. On December 27, 1939, 
1 
Fran 


clin D, Scott, . 
Massachusettes, 1950, p. a“ United States and Scandinavia, Cambridge, 


-R.M. Butle 
; t, Grand Strategy, Vol. II, September 1939-June 1941, pp. 107- 
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am 


decided to inform Sweden 

i Sata soe ““\..Were re 
the Chamberlain miles Britain and France fb tesdh aoe to 
Norway pee tne consequences which might re Pion ey 
feet a Ata ne and tye ne 
send help to aids for the passage o ; gl fone Ps 
realised that ible with the policy of mer USSR 1 24 to 
ee wroanie ee - una Boe governme 
o ned the we’ a 
oi ee neutrality was fraught wit 
that 


ffairs, in 
the Western Powers, was clearly in no 


i e Soviet side so as 
to start Soviet-Finnish peace talks. 


Possibly hand 


bas 
vernment felt it Could not 


and regretted that it was 
&, to take on the role of Mediator, 2 


refused p 


SSage 8lo-French 
Ope for Military assistanc, 
and France, The Finnish Government th 


Ty, R. M, Butler, Grand Strategy, Vol. I, September 1939-June 1941, P. 10], 
2 Foreign Policy Archives in History Of the Greg, 
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t Patriotic War of the 


; enter peace talks with the USSR, and inti 
readin wut it accepted the Soviet terms in caubibias oe 
Kollond them as a starting point for negotiations.!_ On March 4, 
regal’ rheim reported to the Government that the Finnish troops 
sar Karelian Isthmus were in a critical position. 

on Nevertheless: the Ryti-Tanner Government, encouraged by 
London and Paris, delayed sending a delegation to Moscow for the 
talks.” : : 

The Soviet Government, displaying great restraint, continued its 
endeavours to begin the peace negotiations at the earliest possible 
moment: on March 6, it issued a fresh proposal to the Finnish 
Government to send a delegation to Moscow for talks. This time 
the Finns agreed and sent its delegation, led by Ryti. The first 
official meeting of the Soviet and Finnish delegations took place in 
Moscow on March 7. After hearing out the Soviet peace proposals, 
the Finnish delegations requested time to consult Helsinki and the 
Western powers. In a parliamentary speech of March 11, 
Chamberlain declared that the British and French governments 
would give further help to Finland. With the Anglo-French 
expeditionary corps in mind, London and Paris again reminded the 
Ryti-Tanner Government that, if Finland wished, ‘action would be 
started immediately by the West; Norway and Sweden would no 
longer be asked. only informed.”* 

The eminent British historian, A. J. P. Taylor, described the 
Anglo-French policy of that time as follows: ‘‘The motives for the 
projected expedition to Finland defy rational analysis. For Great 
Britain and France to provoke war with Soviet Russia when already 
at war with Germany seems the product of a madhouse, and it is 
tempting to suggest a more sinister plan: switching the war on 
to an anti-Bolshevik course, so that the war against Germany 
could be forgotten or even ended.”* London and Paris were 
doing everything to change their war against Germany into one 
Oa USSR. This provocationary policy was shared by 

e $ 

Finland, however, was not so easily persuaded. Her military 
position made it imperative that peace be concluded immediately. 
Moreover, the terms of the peace treaty contained nothing 
incompatible with Finland’s honour and independence as a 


}V. Tanner, The Winter War, California, 1957, p. 198. 
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‘ e. The negotiations were therefore n 
Mee with the signing of a peace treaty between the use! on 
anq 
Finland." USSR gained 
ino to this treaty, the if Possession 
a ane with Vyborg and the Gulf of Vyborg to = 
with the island in it, the western and northern shores of Tt 
Ladoga, several islands in the Gulf of Finland, territory ¢ . 
Merkjarvi with the town of Kuoloyarvi in North Karelia ang att of 
the Rybachy and Sredny peninsulas on the shores of the Arcti 
Ocean. In addition, the USSR obtained a 30 year lease on the 
Hanko peninsula with the adjoining islands for a nayaj base, 
designed to cover the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. The Soviet 
Union undertook to withdraw its troops from the Petsamo region 
(Pechenga), which they had occupied during the war. This region 
was primordial Russian territory which Soviet Russia voluntarily 
ceded to Finland in 1920. The treaty provided for Finland's fuil 
independence and non-intervention into her home affairs. ‘‘ Both 
Contracting Parties undertake to refrain mutually from any attack 
upon each other, and not to conclude any alliance or participate in 
coalitions directed against one of the Contracting Parties.”? 
The Moscow treaty provided the necessary basis for developing 
£00d-neighbourly Telations between the USSR and Finland. 


It also wrecked the Plans of the Anglo-French imperialists 


to ab a war against the USSR in the North. 
ile contriving to attack th 1 
Inge en ¢ USSR from the north, the 


planning a direct 


Council. The ni » includin : 
deliveries to fa for this Plan of seat Supreme Allied 
viet economy * Whereas its real ‘to impede oil 
we ge to damage the 
military potential. 
coi : : 
» for = S Press Continued its 


am 
1See Sovier F; Ple, the Propagandists 
e , ' 
Soviet Fore; nee Pee, Collection of 
8" Policy, Collection of Doo ouments, Vol. Iv 
188  4Ments, Vo}, p 4 Hy 493-96, 
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vantage of the open telegram sent to Moscow by the 

rook fe coalor to France. Y. Z Surits, concerning the 
it anish peace treaty of March 12, 1940. The telegram 
Soviet a the following phrases: ** Thanks to the wisdom of the 
COO ow nent and our heroic Red Army, the Anglo-French 
neers plans to kindle the flames of war in North-East 

pe have once again failed and “The Soviet Union remains an 
Euro} “rable fortress against which the sinister plans of the enemies 


unassal fism and the working people of the whole world will 


© Gated in the future.” The French Government regarded 
iis as interference by the Ambassador into France’s 
internal political life. It announced, via Paillard, the Acting 
French Chargé d’Affaires in the USSR, that the French Govern- 
would no longer consider Surits persona grata, and ex- 
the desire that Surits be recalled by the Soviet Govern- 
1 
a Soviet reply was handed over by the Deputy People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR C. A. Lozovsky to 
Paillard on March 26 and read: 

“1. The Soviet Government finds no essential reason why the 
telegram sent to Moscow by Surits, the Soviet Ambassador, which 
did not even mention the French Government, should cause the 
Jatter to cease considering Surits as persona grata. 

2. However, since the French Government is raising a formal 
question of contidence, the Soviet Government is informing you 
that saurits is being relieved of his duties as USSR Ambassador in 
France.” 

Following this Soviet and French representation remained on 
the level of chargés d’affaires. This is one more instance of the 
short-sightedness of France, for whom friendly relations with 
a were essential in the light of her being at war with 

any. : 

_The memoirs of Marshal G. K. Zhukov tell us of a conversation 
with Stalin in early May 1940 on British and French policy during 
the “phoney war". Stalin stressed: ‘The French Government led 
by Daladier and Britain's Chamberlain Government do not want to 
be Seriously involved in the war with Germany. They are still 
hoping to push Hitler into a war with the Soviet Union. Their 
een in 1939, to form an anti-Hitler bloc with us, was due to the 
act that they did not wish to tie Hitler's hands in his aggression 


— 


1 
red Kees Foreign Policy, Collection of Documents, Vol. IV, p. 498. 


against the Soviet Union. But nothing will come Of this. 7 
have to pay for their short-sighted policy.”'! ey wit 
Ensuing events confirmed the correctness of thj 
The Anglo-French Munich-men had offered fascist Gee 
almost eight months to prepare her attack in the West. On April 
Germany started an attack on Norway and Denmark, which eng 9, 
with the occupation of these countries. On May 10, Hitler's arm: 
invaded Belgium, where they crushed the Anglo-French troops 
and, having turned the flank, launched an offensive on Paris. This 
marked the end of the “phoney war” which thus resulted in fata 
danger to France and Britain. The USSR continued to pursue , 
policy of neutrality, and non-participation, working fo 
the freedom of nations. In the “phoney war” period, the foreign 


aggression. 


CHAPTER V 
T UNION’S STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 
OD SO CURITY AGAINST THE SPREAD 
OF FASCIST AGGRESSION 
(April 1940-June 1941) 


Committee of the CPSU and the Soviet Government 
ae poe of the danger arising from fascist Germany, who, 
ante the agreement signed with the USSR on August 23, 1939, 
continued her aggressive plans vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. Germany 
was a black storm-cloud hanging over the Soviet Union’s Western 
border. The Party and the Soviet Government therefore observed 
the strictest caution and restraint, effecting their policy of peace 
and taking pains not to give any grounds for the USSR’s 
involvement in military conflict. At the same time all necessary 
measures were taken to ensure the Soviet Union’s security. Every 
available opportunity was taken to develop the country’s military- 
economic potential and build up her defensive might. In 
pursuing this course, the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government were guided by Lenin’s instruction that the main task 
must be “‘to ensure the continued existence of an isolated socialist 
republic surrounded by capitalist enemies.’’! 
Rh Party and the Soviet people,’’ noted Brezhnev, “remembe- 
mie € warning by Vladimir Ilyich Lenin that imperialism could, 
inna re in time, unleash another period of wars against the 
economic ‘od defensive ae i ce, 
Mie Government’s report at the Sixth Session of the 
Aptil 3.1 re of the USSR, which took place from March 29 to 
the USSR 7 “ig cuit the task of ensuring peace and security of 
a € Supreme Soviet once more asserted that in the 


1 
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‘ ions, the Soviet Union woutq COntinue 
Paget consent rugaleto safeguard peace catheades 0% 
to wage iy eecoes and wreck pape a rae means 
ity, er “Ina ' YM, ; 
ae woald’s first ee ok “our foreign policy tasks are 
head of the icine nations, and our vartiofpasien 
ensure peace a of neutrality and non-participation in the y 
implies a aie uropean powers. This position is ta On the 
between the big igned by us and fully conforms to the Soviet 
treaties already s Fa the same time, this Position helps eae the 
Union’s yaonesat te fain in Europe and it is pee ‘ore a hea 
spread of war a ions. striving’ for peace and who are alre 
interests of all nations. f war.’ This foreign policy course Was 
suffering the coe tee of the USSR Suceporise Soci 


e Soviet Union, as well, “In 
this situation,” stressed the Chairman of the Council of People s 
Commissars at the session, “ 


over its external security, reinforcing all its internal and external 
Positions.” The Soy; G 


upsurge in the 
Soviet people's 
by t y and Government. The nation 
was sv ecessfully fulfilling the third five. 
r 


Year economic 
r the accelerated q 
i 


Nn the Country’s eastern 
Sok F Cgue® million ¢ of coal were mined, and 15 
Millon tons 9 Cast iron ver 15 Million 1 were 
smelted; 48,300 Million kilowatt-hours yee ao 
Produced. By mid-194], th i 
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rget level adopted by the third five-year plan: 

cae production had reached 90% and sata of 

output oft of consumption—80% of this target. In the first 

the meet |, rail freight turnover had reached 90% of the 

hall Od 1942 level.' 2,900 new enterprises were brought 
ro} : 


n. { 
jnto operas to 1940, the total volume of output by the machine- 
‘ding and metal-working industries had increased 76% over the 
build figure. During the first three years of the third five-year plan, 
a hater increase in production for the defence indusrty was, on 
oe coonumale plan for 1941 envisaged a substantial increase in 
the production of cast iron, steel, rolled metal, and in coal and oil 
extraction. The Party and the Government thus provided for a 
further steady consolidation of the Soviet state’s economic might 
and defence capacity. A powerful war industry was built up on the 
basis of heavy industry. Industries were created which were quite 
new to Russia: the aircraft, tank-building, motor-car, tractor, 
alluminium, magnesium and rubber industries. 

This was undoubtedly one the USSR’s greatest achievements of 
that time. “Back in the pre-war period,” wrote N. A. Voznesensky, 
“a war industry was built up in the USSR with specialised aircraft, 
__ tank, shipbuilding, and other military equipment and ammunition 
industries. During the Great Patriotic War, they helped multiply 
the capacity of the USSR’s war industry.’’2 

On the eve of nazi Germany’s perfidious attack on the Soviet 
Union, the Party and Government passed 4s a precaution the 
mobilisation plan on ammunition supply for’ the second half of 
othe ta - 1942 with a-view to switching industry on a war 

e event of war. 3 

In February 1941, the 18th Conference of the CPSU discussed 
the tasks facing the Party in industry and transport. With the 
growing danger of attack from fascist Germany, the Confererice 
regarded the development of industry by every possible means as its 
perth sag - dee the quickest ways of eliminating defects 

ni sport. 
€ resolution of the Conference noted that ‘the production 
Fates of the defence industries in 1940 were consider- 
\ 


ee 
‘ + 
War, . 5 Vomesensky, The Soviet Military Economy during the Great Patriotic 


slbid.. p86. 
Ibid. np. 72 


ably higher than the proulb\t we Seowat Fates for industry ‘ 
oe ; , a 
yi month the war industry stepped up its output of 
aircraft, tanks, various ordnance pieces, small arms 4,4 Mv 
munition. Enterprises connected to the war industry received he 
priority for the supply of raw materials, equipment, fuel, 
electricity. While in 1938 appropriations under the People’ 
Commissariat of Defence amounted to 2,700 million rubles, in 
1941 the figure had grown more than 2.5 times to the tune of 7,10) 
million rubles.? : 

N. G. Kuznetsov, People’s Commissar for the Navy during the 
Second World War, wrote in his memoirs that “‘due to the ip. 
ternational situation, the Government implemented wide-ranging 
energetic measures to build up the country’s defence capacity, 
There was essentially no limit to the means allotted for defence 
needs. The war industry sharply increased its output of new 
ea tanks, pieces of ordnance and ships (excepting capital 
ships)”. 

Thus, as the threat of German attack on the Soviet Union 
became more tangible, the Party and the Government drew the 
proper conclusions and speeded up the implementation of defence 
measures. Soviet foreign “policy was of no small account in the 
ree pacing the USSR’s security. 

© »oviet Government attached great significance to providing 
He Ba umes ar ae nit he Soviet Union 
through which the aggressor sult ieee oleh nid 


€ treatie: i ' 
with Lithuania Lee assistance concluded by the Soviet Union 


interests of t stonia in 1939 conformed to the vital 
equal and adver Peebles. Apart from creating the conditions for 
the security of rag Co-operation with the USSR, they ensured 
aggression. However, he Peoples from the threat of Hitler 
their people's nati i. Countries’ fascist governments, against 


fos with their anti-Soviet 
er eae ance pact Soviet 
ret of re ruling cli m6, wate ne es policy of carey er the 
gn Affairs on June 3, 1940; “he eet a emiseariat Be 
foncluding the mutual 

'The Ci 
Congreanes, Chem, Phe Sovie 


*t Union i, 
Russian). and Plenums of ‘the CC, Vol 3 eutions and Decisions of 
**1 Moscow, 


mei +1971, p, 460 (in 
+ Moscow, 1973, 
War”, in Oktyabr, No. i 1g), Russian). 
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treaty with the USSR in October 1939, Lithuanian 
assistanc® Jes started looking for ways of counterbalancing the 
ruling flue in Lithuania.” a 
Soviet three Baltic governments’ hostility towards the USSR came 
bed t especially during a discussion on contingents of Soviet 
bed et forces to be stationed in these countries, Their total number 
ai established when the mutual assistance treaty was Signed. 
- ver, as soon as the Soviet Union began introducing military 
one into Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia, their governments 
oe ted every possible obstacle to sabotage the operation. They 
onated that negotiations be held on the categories of personnel 
to be included in the contingent of Soviet armed forces. The Soviet 
Government agreed to discuss this matter and also other related 
questions — when Soviet military units, aircraft and tanks would 
be introduced. and the conditions of leasing land and buildings and 
constructing military bases. The negotiations began at the end of 
October 1939, but were drawn out for several months by Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia. In order to cut down the number of Soviet 


bases and settlements, but also th 
waitresses, food and supply worke 
Endless disputes on all matters were still unsettled by the time the 
ist regimes in the three Baltic countries were overthrown in 
June 1940, 2 
In order to Politically prepare the Baltic peoples for a war 
against the Soviet Union, the rulin 
‘at pains to spread anti-Soviet propa 


res the ed Army units stationed in the Baltic countries, ‘‘With 


© authorities themselves started creating a defamatory and 
sad en atmosphere.” “The Latvian Government,” the report 


€r, “has launched a campaign of terror against all who 


Y express Sympathy with our Red Army and see it as 
8enuine Support for 


a 
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t circles are waging a cowar 

er, ccaela eaon e the Soviet Union.”1 dly and 5, 
she this anti-Soviet policy of the Baltic | 

arene the journal Bolshevik wrote: Despite the a ’ 
ee e pacts between the Soviet Union and th i 
ne i corrupt governments in power jn Lithuania ‘ ti 
ig oe have done all they could to sabota € peacefi, 
an, to reverse everything and turn the Baltic 
nia against the Soviet Union. The ruling circles of the 
outs not only shunned their commitments: they defied . 
will and vital interests of the peoples of Lithy ania, Latvie & 


Countries’ fay 


Estonia.”? 


In the light of these circumstances, the Soviet 
decided to take additional 

western borders and the , Pecially 
necessary since by mid-1940, -vith the increasing threat of German 
attack on the Baltic countries, j 

of these countries were j 


i Falk ments of these 
. reactionary forces for an onslaught inst the 
S Onslaught agai 
on the quate f amber 1939, a conference was held in Tallinn 
countrieg eitee Wosrganising @ military alliance of the Baltic 
March 1949 anoth SPearheaded against the USSR. In 
i InJune 1949 Bs mterence on Place jn Riga on the same 
ies’ Omething in the fa Veek took place in Tallinn, 
Sountries’ an “Soviet forces Tet ing epstzation os ereie 
in 0: ese sta 
Balti nY to establish feat help and ven intended asking 
©: Every month SW increas Provo’ Ver the whole of the 
en stati VOcati : 
, anti-Soviet aeoned th Accord {os @gainst the Red 


© treaties; a 
tely built up3 


» Histo, 
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aaa ee 


iet Govern 
.g-June, the Sovie ; ment made r 
ne ents of Lithuania, Latvia ang Esta 
gore’ ment demanded that governm foresee. Sovi 
x ents hd 
that would, both in worg and 


countrie® under th deed 
‘ations under the treaties of mutual acc; » fulfill the; 
ae These Soviet statements he] te ie with the Sowier 


ople in the Baltic to realise th ._ asse. 
€ anti-popular nature of the 


jing circles’ home and foreign policj 
rr the Baltic countries therefore - icles. The 
demands. fae patience finally ran 
rallies and demonstrations began -governm 
Baltic. ; Ban to crop UP all over the 

The ruling cliques, being ; 

iali i . 8 isolated 
perialism, did not risk using force again 


oll. irae an nti ie people were backed by a truly 
2, Me Soviet people, who had, by that time, gai 
ene etches in socialist construction in turwag ther 
veicet te a mighty socialist power. All this ensured a quick 

y by the people and, moreover, with neither bloodshed nor 


t : 

eople seized power peacefully. Popular 
Front governments were tormede in Lithvania ae poveenrnent was 
led by the eminent progressive journalist Justas Paleckis, in Latvia, 
by Professor August KirhenStein, in Estonia, by a well-known 


an J. Vares. In those historic days, Bolshevik ne ned put 
about th - “The Chinese wall which these pitiful govern- 
ati : tween the USSR and the Baltic 


ments attempted to erect be Bs 
countries has collapsed. A broad popular movement has van 
and cast out from their long-occupied positions the riff- a 
had seized power and scoffed at the working people for many 
years.’’5 


1}pid. 


21pid., p. 510. 
i kik No. 13, 1940, p. 1. 


Soviet power in the Baltic state 
The Jahn Fe ee saci of those countries, fi Well ag 
ees Me a Soviet people and the Leninist national also 
triumph ae it was a success of Soviet foreign Policy; the Bane 
the poet d been rescued, if only for a short while, from the he 
PF te insneriatick war, and the security of the USSR’s North.w, 
borders had been consolidated. a 
Once Estonia, Lithuania and Latvia ecame part of the Soy 
Union, the latter’s Lega in 3 — was strengthened, which in 
ed peace in Scandinavia. ae 
The wuaaliin de of the USSR’s position in the B 
also significant in that it enabled the Soviet Union tos 
reaching plans of the German General Staff, viz. to t 
Sea into an “internal German sea”. This would have allowed 
Germany to supply Finland, her ally in the war against the Soviet 
Union, by sea. Besides this, the nazis were planning to make use 
of this “internal German sea” for a rapid seizure of Lenin- 
grad. 


altic Sea w 
cotch the far. 
urn the Baltic 


Inst the aggression of fascist Germany.! 
The question of ing Bessarabia was also of great im- 
portance to the USSR. € Soviet-Rumanian conflict over 
Bessarabia arose in 1918 whe landowner govern- 
Want of Rum ts, who were out to 


entering into ne i a. hee 4ppraisal of the situation 
R 


ile oviet Government to solve 
I anian Goy ed 
Pin Preparation $ ernment started a 
of governments f, i Sang and a 

ant Seve attitude including fasci Ppealed to a number 


Ast Ital Ge 3 The 
PProchement win aman G sae lle 


Y and 
" i t gave rise to its 
mania into the latter » Germany in 
Ses atter’ . 
: lent satellite. 
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alarming state of internati : 
ht 0 : ional aff 
Jn Ha g could 1 longer accept the Bessarabian situation lathe 
SSF june 26, 1940, Davidescu, the Rumanian Envo ne 
mmoned to the People’s Commissariat for F 7m 
mosco™" 4 panded a Soviet Government statement 7. ae 
question. “The Soviet Union,” it read, “h sons 
ce? the fact of Bessarabia’s forced annexation nt 
2 peated! made public statements on the matter. N and has 
ggr’s military weakness is a thing of the past and Qo that the 
world situation demands a rapid solution of questi the present 
jong been left unsolved, in order to lay a undation which have 
peace | etween the nations, the Soviet Union consi ae for durable 
and timely to start working jointly with Ruma ers it necessary 
immediate solution of the question of Bessarabi gd towards an 
Soviet Union to restore justice.” Furtherm rabia’s return to the 
ment declared that the questi ore, the Soviet Govern- 
rerally tied up with the qu = of returning Bessarabia was in- 
part of Bukovina aah = en of returning to the USSR “‘that 
Ukraine, both by their bol be em on was largely related to the 
language and national compositi ‘orical fate and their common 
The Soviet demand i ee 
reflected the national aspi he return of Northern Bukovina 
November 1918, the ro dee of the latter's population: in 
decision on reunification epg oats Bukovina adopted a 
In conclusion, the st with the Soviet Ukraine.? 
proposed to ri : atement said that the Soviet Government 
a ee oe of Rumania that: 
5 Novthern Bukaw urn to the Soviet Union. 
diwiets, Gosecame ovina be passed over to the Soviet Union. The 
Government “w re expressed the hope that the Rumanian 
protracted c ee accept the present proposals amd enable the 
peacefull Bia ict between the USSR and Rumania to be settled 
y’2 The Tatarescu Government gave the required answer 


on June 27, 1940. 
ig} Ser Majesty's Government declares,” it stated, “its readiness to 
b immediately, in the broadest sense, into a friendly discussion 
y mutual agreement, of all the Soviet Government’s proposals.” 
This declaration of readiness to “solve by peaceful means’’ and 
discuss in “‘a friendly spirit all proposals’’ was intended to screen 


the tense, 
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anian Government’s reluctance to 
i USSR’s demand for the return of prim 
rabia. 
gerne to embark on a prolonged Correspondence on thi 
issue, Tatarescu wanted to play for time to enlist the 5 port a tis 
fascist powers and other states for Opposing the Sovi lon, 
The Soviet Government im mediately saw through this "acs 
manoeuvre” by the Rumanian authorities. 


) It declateg the 
Rumanian Government’s answer to be “indefinite” for it 


had not 

i clear acceptance of the USSR’s proposal that Bessarabia 
aad Series Bukovina be returned directly to the Soviet Union, 
The USSR therefore demanded a plain answer to its question and 
when Davidescu stated that Bucharest a 


greed to accept the Soviet 
proposal, suggested that within 4 days the Rumanian troops should 


i i Bukovina and Red 
vacate the territory of Bessarabia and. North 
Army units enter the territory. The Soviet Government demanded a 
reply from Bucharest no later than 12 noon on June 28, 1940, 


Tatarescu gave Moscow a positive reply before this deadline. On 
the same day, units of the Red Army entered Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina and on June 30 reached the River Prut, which 
now marks the border of the Soviet state. The Red Army was 
greeted with i 


mmense joy by the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages which it liberated. Bessarabia was reunited with Soviet 
Moldavia which was proclaimed on August 2, 1940 the Moldavian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. 


he removal of historical injustice by returning Soviet lands 
formerly annexed by the Rumani 


give a cle 


ar ang 
ordial Soviet tenn, ® 


gation regime and also the 
: nube states’ tights which had been 
Versailles Teak? the Entente Powers at the conclusion of the 
€, the U, 


th-East Europe. The Balkans had 
‘noel Ei i ans 
imperialist Powers. The tates had, a! game ae sab as 
terests, used every means : 


| elr own mercenary in- 
Possible to stir up t - 
Peoples of the Balkan coy fries’ strife an 
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ee initial period of the Second World War, 
situation in te ed to eid the powder-keg of oo. ue 
Bae G ermany represented a particularly serious threat to the 

jes of South-East Europe, and the danger increased after 

ce’s defeat. From the middle of 1940, the fascist “Third 
F rch” assumed the offensive and aspired to subordinate the 
Reith-East European states both economically and politically. 
Germany needed these countries for raw materials, food-stuffs, and 
as cheap labour reserves. The Balkans also constituted an im- 
ortant springboard for a German attack on the USSR. 

At the same time, Germany saw the Balkans as the shortest route 
to the British and French colonies in the Middle East. The Hitler 
Government therefore strove to turn the Balkan countries into 
German satellites and station its troops there. 

The Soviet Union was the only country whose policies conformed 
to the interests of the Balkan countries. The main aims of the 
Soviet policy towards the Balkan Peninsular were to bar the 
German fascists’ way to the Balkans, help the Balkan peoples 
preserve their freedom and independence and prevent the spread 
of war into this part of Europe. 

However, this Soviet policy was opposed by the British and 
French ruling circles as well as by Hitler Germany. After France’s 
defeat, Britain took up an even more obstinate stand. 

In the given situation, the Balkan countries could only preserve 
their independence and resist German pressure and the intrigues of 
other imperialist powers with Soviet backing and political and 
economic co-operation. The Soviet Union was making serious 
efforts in this direction. This is illustrated by Soviet policy towards 
Bulgaria. 

Evidence in point is the instruction from the People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs to the Soviet Ambassador in Bulgaria to 
declare to the Bulgarian Government that “if the Bulgarians. get 
into any kind of difficulties, they can count on the Soviet Union 
which will not abandon them and, if the Bulgarians wish, will be 
ready to render them effective assistance.’”! The USSR’s a ae 
to conclude a mutual assistance pact with Bulgaria theses - 
desire to help Bulgaria safeguard her iniepentonse vile 
sovereignty. The People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs an hee 
Proposal to the Bulgarian Envoy in Moscow, oe a 
tember 20, 1939. The latter promised to hand the Soviet p' 
Over to Sofia and report his government's reply.? 
ee 32. 

1USSR Foreign Policy Archives, History of the USSR, No. 1, 1974. B 
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Bulgarian Ministry for Foreign dee: 
On October sleep ee Fe in Sofia that Bulgaria se 
advised the Sovi utual assistance pact with the oe Unic i 
canara Fg 939 Antanov informed the People’s ommissay 
December 13, 193 s that the Bulgarian Government CONSidereg 
bag Soe aoe any kind of political treaty with the 
it impossible | 
USSiC a number of reasons for the oe 
be sat Gch was British and i aoe 
: i 9 Embassy in Sofia, Britain threa 
to : 


garian refusal, 
ure, According 
ment with the 
Nee its credit 
‘om Bulgaria”? 
more suggested 

i ’ eral 
a mutual assistance pact with Bulgaria. A. A. Sobolev Gen 


ign Affairs, was 


of both countries, “renews its pee : 
September 1939 to conclude a mutual assistance pact” an 
Was ready to “render B i 


ulgaria all manner of assistance, ee 
military, in the event of a threat of attack on Bulgaria, any 
cial help, ffs, arms and 
Increase I 


Supplies in the form of a loan, - 
Bulgaria needs it. At the same time, the USSR is prepared 
i i ases of Bulgarian goods”? In conclusion, 
Soboley asserted that “The Soviet Unio Considers it expedient to 
Tecisely a pact of mutual assistance which, unlike unila- 
paeeuaran » Stresses the full ¢ 


quality of both interested 


i vernment cinco the 
on o : i 

Soviet initiative in extending ae hand of 

hen Balkan county portant role. Large sections of 

keeping the Balkans out of the = Fegarded it as an a ct ained at 

he Bulgarian Workers’ Tty put rie i 

Proposal, An as 


arti, SPecial leaflet containing 
© Sup Tting this Proposal 
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in Rabotnichesko delo, the new 
vis I It read: “The ohacwhielniag | published 
ieee arian people, irrespective of organisati & majority of 
| conviction, enthusiastically welco ional affiliation 
“ their support for its acceptance. het the pact and 
p ition in favour of the pact has turned into campaign for a 
bist The Bulgarian people — workers a genuine public 
intelligents!a, all honest Bulgarians who a peasants, artisans, 
iacuding those sons of Bulgaria who hav ‘, their native land 
soldier's garb me deciace their support fi e been sent abroad in 
The USSR could do nothing to pre or the Soviet proposal.’” 
into a German satellite, since the as a Bulgaria being tuened 
Boris III and Prime Minister Fil cist ruling clique, led by Kin 
Borwere pursuing, against th ov, were blinded by class hatr i 
‘allusion with Hitler. In mi acne people’s interests, a polic of 
Hitler came secretely to an ovember 1940 King Boris Wl. 
rsa : C understanding ab Sy ane 
ggressive Triple Pact. g about Bulgaria joinin, 
To justify this policy, the Fil ? 
that it had the support of th ie Government spread the rumour 
objection to the introdu rs oviet Union, which allegedly had no 
January 13, 1941, TASS publis of nazi troops in Bulgaria. On 
allegations. The statem published a statement refuting these false 
in fact in Bulgaria Repay cere ocala ves iene 
7 ; ee movement into Bulgaria is 
owledge or agreement of the eral cine aaa 
representati Government made a 
that one Gee ~ German Ambassador in Moscow to the effect 
Hilkonn Gin ile could not remain indifferent to the events in the 
teptesentation ; erie day the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin made a 
Soviet Union o the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, stating 
Bulgarian creas oa gis the entry of enn troup into 
tepeatedly retontiad the tmpecial 
territories as a zone of its security’. ° P 
On February 28, 1941, the Soviet Government reaffirmed * 
Position in relation to Bulgaria. e ep Filov’s me ea 
PF to the Tripl 


Sec clique clinche d 
garia was proclaimed signatory 
TQuoted in History Sf gulgaria. VOl- 1, Moscow, 1955: PP 254-55 (in 
ollectO Die di as, Vol EY inne der 
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Russian). a: 
2Soviet Foreign Pol Yoh Bese 
30. Hoidacks Vitiy, Munich ata a6. 


ist Wehrmacht entered Bulgaria. She thus became it 
eae and a springboard for a German fascist attack met 

i on. : : ‘ 
ge this perfidious policy, which was against the People’ 
interests, the Filov Government announced to the Soviet Uni 8 
i t it had agreed to the introduction of German troops i 
Fite allegedly in order to “preserve peace in the Balkans”, On 
March 3, the Soviet Government once more asserted that Such 4 
policy “leads not to the strengthening of Peace, but to the 
enlargement of the sphere of war, and to Bulgaria S Involvement in 
that war.... The Soviet Government, faithful to its policy of Peace, 
cannot, in view of this situation, render any kind of Support to the 
Bulgarian Government in pursuing its present policy’’! 

The USSR took great pains to prevent Germany advancing into 
Yugoslavia and spreading the war into that country. To this end, 
on April 5, 1941, the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia signed a treaty 
of friendship and non-aggression. Clause 2 of the treaty stated that 
if one of the contracting parties were subject to attack by a third 
en wlins wander Peed" observe a pay 

By concluding this treaty, the USSR confirmed: its friendly 
relations towards Yugoslavia. In those difficult days, this con- 


stituted valuab iti ; 
toe le moral and Political backing for the people of 


An vc ‘98 the Soviet Union was 

mien ee the USSR cam oie ee, Balkans. Spel Ras 
» the Turki Suppo : 

Missariat for Fore) assador Ww ge: Jurkey: on March 


: invited to the P, ; 
Overnment’ Affairs wh eople’s Com 
by at's beha f, th Bik. oOrmed, on the Soviet 


ie a Je Was inf 

attack b . 1 “yt 

Y any forej zn _ and Jutkey 'S actually subjected to 
th : Vlolability of h Is ©ompelled to t 

© Soviet-Turkj Non-aac et terri ty, then T ake up arms to 
‘nderstanding and neuter ’ssion Pact and < utkey may rely on 
ality of the Soviet 1,22 Count on the full 
—_———— *t Union”. The Turkish 


‘evestia M 
ve March 4, 1 941 
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sador replied that this “declaration will be of great moral 
ambas the Turkish Government” and that it “has no doubt 
support a viet Union will not attack Turkey if the latter is subject 
that Oe dk by any power”’ 7 
to Le sucent of an attack through the territory of Finland became 

more obvious. After signing the Moscow treaty, the Finnish 
om mment stepped onto the path of drawing Closer to Germany 
and preparing a new war against the USSR. The Finnish Minister 
of Defence Niukkanen declared that peace meant coming over to 
the side of Germany”, and so Finland became an ally of Germany 
and joined in the preparation of war against the USSR. She 
allowed German troops, which were preparing to attack the Soviet 
Union, to be deployed on her territory. 

The Finnish Government, in violation of clause 5 of the peace 
treaty, began to erect fortifications in the Petsamo region, build air 
bases, and extend moorings in Liinahamari, etc. Finnish reac- 
tionary circles regarded the treaty with the USSR as a means of 
playing for time while Preparing a new war against the Soviet state. 
Ryti, the Finnish President, admitted in July 1941 that “three 
weeks after signing the peace treaty it became clear that we would 
again be waging war against the Soviet Union’’.2 

1n order to prepare the people ideologically for such a war the 
Finnish Government launched an intensive anti-Soviet campaign 
and banned the Society for Peace and Friendship with the USSR. 

Aiming to intimidate anyone who showed feelings of friendship 

towards the USSR, the Finnish Government organised police 

teprisals and used firearms to break up a meeting of the ae 
mentioned society in Turku. These and other measures Rag bon 
part of a plan to prepare the country for war against the So 
nion.3 sys Mb 
Foland feed to fut er oblignions under the, trade 

Sprremienis: with the USSR, while fe Oe Ae on 

supplying Finland with provisions.* Ryti ha 


A " 5 
"On Fane ai yO4t, Finland, along with pie pe oh 
Soviet Union. Ryti, however, tried to conceal this from 


declaring that Finland had become the “victin,» Of Sovieg 
olan the ind 
ression. : ing it could to preserve the in Pendencg 
see he USSR did ey le spring of 1940, after the Seizure of 
of Sweden cage threat of attack from Germany, . 
Denmark, was Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs, in an ti 
Giinther, the newsman Dagens Nyheter in April 1946 com. 
terview with the n Ccupieg 
2, Any of the 
bers of the government believed — I for one did 
mem 


not — that 
he long run,”2 


weden’s heutrality; its violati 


desirable for the Soviet Government and the latter 
Sweden’s inclusion jn the G 


Affairs on 
ing no intention of Spreading her 
northern military Speration to Swedish territory and would ‘cer. 
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jtional recognition of and 
“an unconditiona respect for the fall 
independence of Sweden is the unalterable Position of the Soviet 


Governmer  soviet-G iations i 

During the Soviet-German negotiations in Berlin in November 
4940 the Soviet Government again mentioned that the USSR was 
interested in the preservation of Sweden’s neutrality. 

After the Second World War, Swedish Government represen 
tatives publicly acknowledged the Soviet Union’s important role in 
safeguarding 7 s eae ee in 1940. Unden, the Swedish 

jnister for Foreign Affairs, made this i 
us de ee particularly clear on 

Thus, during the war years, the Soviet Union was the only great 
power to give decisive support to Sweden’s traditional policy of 
neutrality. 

The problem of relations with Britain, France and the USA was 
uppermost in the USSR’s international policies. A major source of 
worty for Moscow was Britain’s hostile policy which essentially 
boiled down to provoking conflict between the USSR and Ger- 


many. 

On March 18, 1940, the British Government, still led by 
Chamberlain, proposed to the USSR that the trade talks broken off 
in October 1939 be resumed. The Soviet Government accepted this 
proposal. The USSR was prepared to develop trade with Britain on 
a mutually beneficial basis, but came out firmly against British 
control over Soviet foreign trade and the development of trade 
relations with Britain at the expense of Soviet-German trade 
relations. Yet, this was precisely what the British were working 


towards, and this was eloquently illustrated by - British 
memorandum of April 4, drawn up by the Ministry 0 conomic 
Warfare. The menneaniaamn demanded that British control Lae 
be set up on Soviet territory to observe and restrict Soviet exports 
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On May 10, 1940, the Churchill Government Was formed in 
Britain. No essential changes, however, came about in the British 
olicy towards the USSR. 
re The Churchill Government deliberately made a great fuss over 
the appointment of Stafford Cripps as British Ambassador in 


“ with an eye to arousing 
Berlin’s Suspicion towards the USSR thereby’ achieving a 
eterioration in Soviet- €rman relations, 
© Soviet Governme 
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ult of these talks, Cripps was satistie at there was a 

ene of developing trade ties between Britain and the 
good noe the latter was interested in normalising political and 
USSR; “ relations with Britain and the Soviet Union’s trade 

uae with Germany would not be able to impede this. 
cea might have assumed that the Churchill Government, after 
receiving this information from Cripps, would have reconsidered its 
licy towards the USSR and submitted constructive proposals to 
improve Anglo-Soviet economic and political relations. This did 
not in fact happen. On the contrary, in the summer of 1940, the 
t took a number of measures which led to their 


British Governmen 
deterioration. In a conversation with Cripps on August 7, 1940, 
Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, compared the 


briskly developing trade and economic relations between the USSR 
and Germany with Anglo-Soviet trade and economic relations: 
“This is not being achieved with Britain; quite on the contrary, the 
British side has not fulfilled our earlier orders, and, what is more, 
ill-intentioned moves in respect to the USSR, like the delay over 
the gold purchased from the Balts, have again taken 
place —something that does not help to improve relations.’’ 
Britain refused to acknowledge the admission of the three Baltic 
states into the USSR, seized the gold deposited in British banks 
and belonging to these Baltic republics, impounded 24 Estonian 
and Latvian steamers then docked in British ports, and their crews, 
who demanded to be allowed to return home, were thrown into 
concentration camps. 

On July 23, 1940, the Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, S. A. Lozovsky, handed Cripps a note protesting against 
the illegal action of the British Bank and Treasury which had 
arrested gold bought from Estonian and Lithuanian banks and 
now belonging to the State Bank of the USSR.°* The People’s 
th missariat for Foreign Affairs repeatedly raised the question of 

¢ Baltic gold with Ambassador Cripps. ; 

Cripps replied with an “unofficial” proposal to “freeze” alll 
mutual claims and counter-claims until the end of the war. 


1 
i mee G, Trukhanovsky, Britain's Foreign Policy During the Second World War 
2y 45), Moscow, 1965, p. 174 (in Russian). 
Stee Foreign Policy Archives, International Affairs, No. 11, 1972, pp. 64-65. 
SR Foreign Policy Archives, History of the USSR, No. 1, 1974, p. 38. 
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ith Cripps on September 14, 1940, A. y. Vyshi 
In A ocite eenids for Foreign Affairs, said on the 
Bene “J do not consider it correct or expedient to ‘freeze’ thes 
peer The Soviet Government regards the British Gover, 

panier arrest of Soviet gold as an illegal act.’”’! 
On October 9, 1940, Vyshinsky had another talk with Cripps ang 
handed him a note concerning the Baltic steamers, illegally im. 
unded by Britain. Cripps declared that he had been instructed 
ty his government ‘‘to make an official proposal to the Soviet 
Government to postpone for 6 months discussion on the jcon- 
troversial Baltic questions and open trade negotiations”, On 
October 19, Cripps visited the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade of the USSR and handed over the British proposals on 
extending trade. On October 22, 1940, during a talk with 
Vyshinsky, Cripps handed him a British memorandum, to be 
passed to the Soviet Government, on measures for improving 
Anglo-Soviet relations and the conclusion of a pact between Britain 


and the USSR.° In doing so, he stressed that the handing over of 
this memorandum and the prop 
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uss ds third countries allowed this; 

OT Gre at Britain guaranteed that an attack would not be made on 
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On November 11, 1940, Vyshinsky gave Cripps a negative ap- 
praisal of the British proposals. But Cripps did not take this as a 


the Soviet Government.? Molotov said that the memorandum had 
given no evidence of a British desire to improve relations with the 
USSR. He emphasised that the hopes of “the Soviet Government 
for improving relations with Britain have by no means been 
justified. On the contrary, while the Soviet side has taken no 
unfriendly steps whatsoever in relation to Britain, the latter has 
carried out a number of new unfriendly acts vis-a-vis the USSR in 
1940, which does not indicate the British Government's wish to 
improve relations between both countries” 3 

Indeed, an analysis of the British memorandum confirms that 
the British Government remained silent on all the USSR’s ern) 
(the Baltic gold, the ships, and the return of the apaoat Se) 
Besides, Britain avoided recognising the USSR’s Western peeing 
Thus, to conclude a trade agreement and then al ae the 
aggression pact with Britain would do nothing 
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On November 19, Vyshinsky declared to Cri 
to Maisky, “the Foreign Office is the source of the Tumours; its 
officials have for several days been informing various journalists 
about Cripps’ démarche of October 22”, and that he should 
therefore seek the “source of the divulgence of the October 22 
Proposals in the British Foreign Ministry”’2 
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he Soviet Union was aimed not at improy; 
Ger ons, but at pushing the Soviet Union from its sont 
soviet ality and, in the final analysis, provoking a war between the 
of SR and Germany. : 
U in the tense situation ensuing the outbreak of the Second World 
;, the USSR made great efforts to improve political and 
ee relations with the USA which had noticeably deteriorated 
gince the end of 1939, when, on December 2, 1939, the USA had 
roclaimed a “motal embargo” on trade with the USSR. At the 
same time, a fierce anti-Soviet campaign was launched in the USA: 
articles in the press demanded that diplomatic relations with the 
USSR be broken off. Legal action had been taken against a 
number of American organisations which maintained business and 
commercial ties with Soviet economic bodies, and American 
specialists were recalled from the USSR. The American authorities 
forbade Soviet specialists to visit the plants of those firms with 
which the corresponding Soviet organisations had signed 
agreements on the supply of machinery and equipment. The 
authorities even'withheld machines and equipment accepted by the 
Soviet specialists from American firms. The USA was thus en- 
deavouring to curtail trade relations with the Soviet Union. Late in 
March 1940, the report by the Soviet Government at a session of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR gave a corresponding assessment 
of the state of Soviet-American relations. 
Several days later this assessment was conveyed by 
K. A. Umansky, Soviet Ambassador in Washington, to Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. Umansky also said that the Soviet side was 
ready to work towards an improvement in these relations. “We 
base ourselves on the fact that the USA also pursues a policy of 
neutrality,” he remarked, “however, relations between the two 
greatest neutral powers, the USSR and the USA, leave much to be 
desired. They suffer, above all, from the American Se ak 
discriminatory policy with regard to trade with the USSR.” ft 
replied that he was not promising anything but “change 


and for the first time began talking about the possibilities of im- 


gg te Miers nothing to improve relations 
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Soviet-American trade and improve political relations between the 
two countries, 
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overnment decided on January 22, 1941, 7: 
pitti on trade with the USSR loners the “moral 
; . es that the 
Department of State was obliged, in some measure, to tak 
factors into account. It must be noted, however, that ete f ect 
embargo was cancelled, the system of granting licences for se 
American goods to the Soviet Union continued’ to finetion” 
retaining its full authority, and was used to limit American-S A 
‘trade. Moreover, the US Government. took new sieadine i 
hamper trade with the USSR: the so-called general licences at 
introduced on January 15, 1941; only Britain and Canada had the 
tight to receive general licences for importing all goods from the 
USA. The USSR had to obtain licences for the import of each type 
of goods for each transaction with American firms. This was 
blatant discrimination against the Soviet Union. On May 7, 1941, 
the American authorities impounded a cargo of wool and leather 
purchased by the Soviet Union in Argentina and Uruguay and 
transferred in the USA onto the Swedish ship Colombia, chartered 
by Amtorg for shipping to the USSR. On May 14, the Soviet 
Government made a protest to the American Government via the 
Soviet Ambassador in Washington! On June 14, the US Govern- 
ment decreed the freezing of foreign accounts, which immediately 
told on Soviet exports to the USA. All these and similar actions 
Seriously frustrated the development of trade between the two 
countries. On January 15, 1941, Sumner Welles, Under Secretary 
of State, reiterated the declaration on the Baltic countries, which 
signified the USA’s refusal to acknowledge the USSR’s haan 
border. The American authorities’ unfriendly position rina : 
to Soviet organisations in the USA was made i ome bles 
seriously complicated and hampered ae amg US Secretary of 
American relations. As Cordell Hull, t nS “Russian” policy 
State, admitted in his memoirs, the ain USSR was to “make no 
on the eve of Germany's invasion of the 
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. hat the USA entertaineg , 
practically rae oth in USSR. Moreover, Washingto Sis to 
improve re ae ond to the attempts made by the Soviet Not 
even aso pane aes relations. Its excuse was that it Want € ty 
rogake certain” that the Soviet proposals were Not me : 
soaccenst This meant that the USA was demanding that a 
USSR offer some kind of proof of the sincerity of its intentions ‘ 
improve Soviet-American relations. Obviously, these Prelimina, 
demands were designed to impede in advance Soviet attempts tp 
work towards better relations with the USA. ; 

With the mounting danger of imperialist aggression and th 
continual attempts to form a united anti-Soviet, imperialist front to 
organise a military campaign against the USSR, the Soviet 
Government tried to maintain peaceful relations with Germany 
and thereby prolong the spell of peace. 

With this in mind, the Soviet Government showed constant 
concern over removing elements of friction in its relations with 
Germany. To this end, a Soviet-German convention was signed on 
June 10, 1940, on the procedure for regulating frontier conflicts 
and incidents, and also a Soviet-German treaty on the border legal 
relations was concluded on August 31, 1940, With a view to 
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rap! cayle of December 1940 and January isevit-German 
negot™'ment achieved Germany's agreement, on » the Soviet 
is, for the placing of substantial Soviet. a tocal 

s worth almost 6 million German marks fo — 
‘rilling, grinding and polishing machines, and niet sac 
processing wire, etc. Moreover, up to May 11, 1941, th t for 
could order more of these machines, worth another 8.3. i 
German marks, and also receive’ ammunition for ae 
aircraft guns and armour plates and buy the cruiser Liitzow. “The 
USSR was thus buying equipment from Germany whi h : 
essential for building up its defensive might, i.e. it was ° in 
exactly what Britain, the USA and other countries had relied, In 
exchange Germany was supplied with cotton, flax, food stds 
including cereals, and also timber and oil products.! 
As a West German military historian acknowledged, “The USSR 
agreed to supply food products and raw materials in return for 
German machinery, naval equipment, arms and licences for 
producing important military goods.... Thus, in return for Soviet 
deliveries, Germany handed over the fitted-out heavy cruiser 


Liitzow, naval armaments, models of heavy artillery equipment and 
992 


tanks, and also important licences. 

By February 11, 1941, the Soviet Union had delivered goods to 
Germany worth 310.3 million German marks and had placed 
orders with Germany to the tune of 362.7 million German marks. 
It is worth noting, however, that by February 1, 1941, a lag had 
already begun to appear in the German firms’ fulfilment of Soviet 
orders (30 million German marks).? The Soviet side demanded a 
discussion on ways to remove this lag. Such a discussion took place 
in March 1941 and concluded with the signing of a protocol, into 
which were written German commitments on the matter? 

A major aim which the Soviet Government pursued in Soviet- 
German relations was to prevent the spread of fascist aggression = 
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ine towards the further improvement of relations With the 
USSR and invited Molotov to visit Berlin. The Soviet side acce 
this invitation, but rejected all Berlin’s attempts to use this Berlin 
visit to launch a propaganda campaign demonstrating the 
“friendly relations between Germany and the USSR”. In the event, 
a brief information was published in the press about the forth- 
coming visit, and later another one about its completion.2 
Molotov’s visit to Berlin took place on November 11-13, 1940, 
A. M. Vasilevsky, a member of the Soviet delegation, wrote in his 
memoirs that from a talk with the leader of t 
took place on the way to Berlin “4 
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ations to Moscow on this matter, Berlj 
ie Ais USSR join the Triple Pact, ad aan 
a 


jcipants to respect each other’s spheres of influ 
e 


s expanding trade and economic ties. Hitler rere and strive 


id all he could 


“In order to avoid discussing the Sovi ae 
claims Hitler repeatedly suggested cite oe : 5 oes om 
Soviet-German differences and “concern oursel ple about 
the dismemberment of the British Empire” Hitler ae 
to draw the Soviet Union into a war with tiigin and on hoping 
boa : be approval of the German fascist aggressive etic : 
the ans and throughout South-East Europe. Ultimat 1) 

Hitler was counting on isolating the Soviet Union internatio ily 
and dealing ‘a perfidious blow at it. But he made grave ante. 
calculations 7 As H. Holdack, a West German historian ne 
rectly noted, Moscow had no intention of engaging the Western 
powers and conceding Germany her claims in Eastern Europe”.* 

_The Soviet Government guessed the intentions of nazi 
diplomacy. This is shown by the information sent on November 17, 
1940, by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to the 
Soviet Ambassador in London, which read: ‘As the talks have 
made clear, the Germans want to appropriate Turkey under the 


pretence of guaranteeing her security in the Rumanian manner, 
promising to reconsider the 


and they want to whet our appetite by sider t 

Montreux convention in our favour, and offering = ae bay is 
i this, as we consider that, 

this matter. We have not agreed to he i 


: in inde age 
thing, Turkey must eae eal of our negotiations w! 
and the Japanese 


Straits regime can be 
sreevd Pa ot aoe peri ee Seed te Persian Gulf an¢ 
are evidently very keen on pushing us to the Persian Ou 
India. We have refused to aac sg aay oe 
inappropriate that Germany sho 
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in talks gave the Soviet Government an 
ae at ‘atentions and were of definite 
Mavi drawn these useful conclusions, 
ete Soviet Government never again resumed 
ne eae, despite Ribbentrop’s ate ae 
i ding out. a probing y the 
a “position af the Hitler Government, which did not 
lead, and could not lead to an agreement of any kind. . 
Despite the failure of the Berlin talks, nazi Propagandists tried 
to use them to create the impression that the Soviet Union ap. 
proved Germany’s aggressive acts, in particular, the introduction 
of German troops into Rumania, and Hungary’s and later 


Bulgaria’s accession to the Triple Pact and so oa a a 
Government lost aise allegations 


no time in publicly refuting these 
in a TASS communication’ of November 23, 1940. Referring to 
information in the foreign press to the effect that the Kremlin was 
informed about the purpose and numbers of troops sent (by 
Germany — author) into Rumania”, and to an article in the 
German new 


Spaper Hamburger Fremdenblatt alleging that 
Hungary’s accession to the Tri 


t was achieved ‘“‘with the co- 
Soviet Government”, TASS 
refuted them as incongruous with reality. . 
was strongly resented in Berlin. 
Schulenburg was immediately j 
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Tejected = Schulenburg’s 
Moreover, he was hande 

statement raising the withdrawing German 
troops from Finland and strongly obj 

into Bulgaria, 


ecting to German penetration 
_An important element of the CPSU’. and So 
foreign Policy activity was to Provide for th 
Far Eastern borders, and limit the furth 
region. 

While Showing a desire to mai 
with Japan, the USSR issued a 5 


tern .<-neighbourly relations 
circles that it would any act ee Japanese ruling 
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viet Government's 
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“Japan must linally realise, sald the 


’ the Sixth Session of the USSR 
youl MovernmentS report 1940, “that the Soviet Union will on 
sorremne Soviet In oe interests to be violated. Only on this un- 
SUF ecount perm. viet-Japanese relations develop satisfactorily.’” 
ing ca licy towards the Soviet Union was once more 
an’s hostile pollcy a September 27, 1940 Ii 

Japan signed, on September 27, _ , an alliance 
shown wn Germany and Italy called the Triple Pact. In this 
reat the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, Yusuke 
iil "stated on December 9, 1940: “The conclusion of the 
wor Pact has established the path Japan will take. Close co- 
operation with the axis powers has become the guiding principle of 


Japan’s foreign policy.” ; 
The Japanese Government, forced to reckon with the fact that 


the USSR had gained a strong international position, started 
working towards the normalisation of relations with the Soviet 
Union. In particular, this was reflected in Japan’s changed position 
in the Soviet-Japanese talks about establishing the border between 
the Mongolian People’s Republic and Manchukuo in the region of 
the 1939 conflict on the River Khalkhin-Gol. This was the only 
reason why the talks ended with the signing of an agreement 
delineating the border between the two states mentioned. 
Mid-1940 saw the resumption of the negotiations which were 
concerned with the conclusion of a new fishing convention. Shortly 
afterwards, in early July, the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow, 
Shigenori Togo, proposed that the two countries start negotiating 
ona Soviet-J apanese neutrality pact. Japan, however, put forward a 
‘ondition which was unacceptable to the USSR: she suggested 
basing Soviet-Japanese relations on the outdated Soviet-Japanese 
treaty of 1925. The Soviet Union had no objection to talks on a 
neutrality pact, but demanded that the Japanese concessions in 
Northern Sakhalin be abolished as an indispensable condition; fair 
“ompensation would be paid for this. But Japan insisted on her 
demands and even tried to use the conclusion of the Triple Pact 
with Germany and Italy to exert pressure on the Soviet Union 
(Japanese protests of December 19 and 24, 1940 against actions by 
the Soviet authorities concerning the Japanese concessions in 


Northern Sakhalin). 


viet interests. 
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1941, Foreign Minister Matsuoka info. 

eS pried of his intention to visit Moscow and Ted 
declaring that the main purpose of his European visit Was to mee 
the Soviet leaders. He gave it to be understood that Japan Wished tn 
conclude Soviet-Japanese trade and fishing agreements before the 
start of the talks on a political treaty. 

On March 24, 1941, paras pee ieee 

i non-aggression treaty, he advance quite unace t. 

able eee. vin the sale to Japan of Northern Sakhalin, Th 
Soviet reply to this suggestion was: “Ts this a joke? Matsuoka said 
that in exchange for this concession, J apan was prepared to replace 
the Portsmouth and Peking treaties with other agreements and also 
to renounce several of her “fishing rights’’. 

On March 26, Matsuoka arrived in Berlin where he had several 
conversations with Ribbentrop, whom he put in the picture about 


the Moscow talks. Matsuoka made it quite plain that Japan would 
always be a loyal ally of Germany in the event of a German- Soviet 
war.! 


necessary to conclude a neutrality pact with the 
USSR. So, on A ame to Moscow from Berlin and 


: in, thereby preventing the 
conclusion of a pact. Only o is departure did he finally 


f six months. 
on the Wording of 


th i ft put 
Yas the end of 1940) € Soviet draft p 


ee Ccording to clause 1, 
to respect the wai Peaceful and friendly mutual 
the other Contracting Party ¢ ttl integrity and inviolability of 
D Contracting Party. In the event of 
Parties ing the object oro 


f amit: ne of the Contracting 
Parties, stated clause 2 the cuilitary attack by 


~ -¥ One or several third 
Pieian Party would observe 
*use 3 stipulated that the 
Nvisaged the Possibility of 
Se neutrality 
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Pact was a 


Per he Soviet Union to strengtheni i 
sibution by the 3 : ng peace in th 
a and the security of Soviet Far Eastern borders, ae 
ted American and British attempts to proyok 4 
frustta > tO provoke a Soviet- 
e war. Needless to say, the USSR did not i 
Japanes' mae overestimate the 
significance of the pact, realising that though concluding the pact 
the Japanese Government did not abandon its former shite 
plans against the Soviet Union. As before, the Kwantung Army na 
stationed at the Soviet border. As Matsuoka told the German 
Ambassador in Tokyo shortly after the neutrality pact was signed 
the latter did not mean that Japan would remain neutral in the 
event of war between Germany and the USSR. No Japanese Prime 
Minister or Foreign Minister would be able to keep Japan neutral 
in the event of conflict between Russia and Germany, he said. In 
this event, J apan would, by force of necessity, have to attack Russia 
on Germany’s side. In these conditions, a neutrality pact would 
be useless. Several days after the pact was signed, the Deputy 
Minister for Foreign Affairs said he did not believe in the pact’s 
durability. ! 

By mid-1940, nazi Germany had taken over 9 states, including 
Austria, Belgium and France, and also the region and town of 
Memel (Klaipeda). Their territories amounted to over 850,000 
square kilometres, and their population, to 107 million. The 
human potential of these invaded states was not the only thing of 
import for Germany. The Third Reich had acquired the very 
considerable economic and military resources of nearly the whole 
of Western Europe. Hitler Germany had seized the total West 
European arsenal of armaments, the war. industry, massive Sup- 
plies of metal, the metallurgical and other important epee 

ictories had ed the heads of the Third Reich s 

These easy victories had turned to realise the long- 
leaders and they decided that the time had come to 
standing German imperialist plans ber Ho 
in Europe and throughout the siers that while the USSR existed 
Hitler and the other fascist ringle ae ied Europe and 
nazi Germany's supremacy Over eee a Germany 
“new order” would remain pieced plan of establishing = 
would not be able to fulfil her said L. I. Brezhnev, “that tie 
supremacy, “Hitler understooe, all revolutionary forces, 

pr é the stronghold of é d the principal 
Soviet Union was nemy of fascism an ng. 3 
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id- Germany began Preparations for a 

Therefore ae seo — carried out in top Secret. Q ious 
against the U d to be reflected Sa Germany's telations wit he 
this was boun din all her diplomatic activities. On Septembe; a7: 
Soviet Union os Pact was concluded in Berlin (Germany, Italy and 
1940, the ne ote a military alliance of the three 28etessive 
Japan) paras resulted, as Pravda stressed at the tim: 
powers. 


“me, in the 
war”.! Nazi Ge 


t her war with the Soviet 


e€ Communist Party and the Sovi 


Viet Government therefore observed 
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. threat of attack by Hi 2 
growing t ; y Hitler Ge ; 
the US ‘Ambassador in Moscow, eee This was conf 
report to the Department of State. St ardt, in his Se pt irmed b 
his talk with Cripps, British Amb : ating Stalin’s yj ember 1949 
wrote that Stalin was very fr mbassador to the bese Voiced in 
clear that his policy ee ao realistic, ha Steinhardt 
German army. Stali : avoidi lade it qui 
reat for re Slyare poy that Germany. haan with the 
USSR in a difficult if thut:.d. German viche aoe ee 
however, that at fhe ti not dangerous, positio y would put the 
course of provoking a Gen it was important ie considered, 
policy." erman invasion by way of x hci ee 

Describing th : : anging Soviet 
of 1940, c I. tai state’s dangerous position at th a 
ia he Industry meported ae People’s comer for the 

, he was pee characteristic detail: € 
First oe summoned from be ae ey deer ’ 
Kremlin. After a iiek ena Party Committee to Stalin in a : 
rief conversation the following day, he he 


appointed People’ ; 
i 5 s Com e 
immediately in his caj soa and was instructed to start work 
Industry. He was not pacity of People’s Commissar for the Aviation 
his business there sag a to return to Gorky to complete 
Government,”’ he wrote, “ munist Party and the Soviet 
approaching th , aware of the real danger gradually 
measure 7 the _USSR, implemented a number of important 
aor s of a political, economic, military and diplomatic nature, 
lon sige defend the world’s first socialist state and to 
all g as possible our entry into the war. At the same time, they 
they could to ensure that the country was prepared for war.”? To 
atte up, he said: “Yes, we were preparing for wat 
nomically and politically.” 
As the danger cleat er the Party and the Government hae 
_ the armed forces and prepare the 
geekioeg een heir numbers increased. 
gegen tale hed eres Te inte Minister of Defence 
oT chong . Grechko, from «1939 to 1941 
: tripled, 425 new 


A ea according to + 
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the plan to concentrate and deploy Soviet troops alon; 

jatfilment of cars! Pp ig 
the ell 2S building up the country’s military and economic 
ential the Party also carried out an extensive political work in 
P eparing the Soviet people to repel aggression the threat of which 
f this was given in particular in the 


paring 
Fon growing, The warning 
People’s Commissar for Defence on the occasion of the 


er of the 
gird anniversary of the Great October Revolution, on November 7 
1940, which began with the words: “Comrades, the capitalist war is 
spreading, it’s reaching our borders, it’s threatening our territor 
and can endanger our Soviet Motherland.” - 
The Party stepped up its propaganda campaign imbui 
minds of people with the Leninist idea of the ct nite ee a 
defence of the socialist state and also of national liberation wars 
Young people were brought up on the heroic feats of the work : 
and peasants performed during the civil sneaeins 
tose eet g the civil war and on the heroic past 
ternationalism. The Cxctome Batya Sane a negate 
to consolidate the moral and political ee ek in its power 
regarding this as an important mean solani hs 
eos eee ~~ ee aggressor. a ef Prepeciog people toe the 
, 1 — . 
mobilise the Soviet pi ie propaganda media were all used to 
- unity and readi people, to strengthen its moral and politi 
aie ate ce to beat off the enemy. Thus, the hoe ae 
” A rav came out ith = a wie ee 
1941”, which with the leader entitled ‘““The Y 
ternal position. One of ry ey of the USSR’s international ed rad 
must build up its def 1 principal conclusions was that the USSR 
this need: j lefences. “All our work must be i 
of the Se ay it must become the highest la fe oe 
‘ 992 . W tor eve iti 
further calehtiewer sh The article also stressed the danger ye ss 
could at any mom e world war which was raging in Euro H 
of gm early 1941 eee one bie oe 
in : , vi ; F 
In particaes woout Gehaifepepmatinne carte Van 
riiticular, these preparations to attack the USSR 
ae igence officer reports were forthcoming from th iet 
April | R. Sorge. So, the i 1 m the Soviet 
hie 8, 1941, to th Soviet e information sent by Churchill 
Stalin S ew Churchint lec: Pepa Cripps contained 
ce ee attack was being ee in his memoirs that 
prepared. Describing his Moscow 
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ai, , Churchill tells us that one da , dus 

eat Ae Stale, he mentioned this informations Wee 
— reminded of its contents, he shrugged his shoulders “ 
Sta on remember it. I did not need any warnings. I knew War 
aa come, but I thought I might gain another six months of $0.1 
he purpose ofthis warning and similar. one issued by Washin " 
in early 1941 was to increase German suspicions, aggravate Soviet. 
German relations and thereby speed up the outbreak of a Soviet. 
German war to provide Britain with a much-needed breathing 

e. . 

ee month of peace a of great significance to the USSR, 
Stalin considered it to be vital to : 
sitter grounds for provocation. At the same time, the Soviet 
Government continued to urge the Soviet people to be on their 
guard and be ready to defend their Motherland. For example, on 
May 5, 1941, in a speech to the graduates of the military academies 
at a grand meeting in the Great Kremlin Palace, Stalin described 


as a possibility of war with Germany.” 
nin, President of the Presidium of the 


ilitary Political Academy on 
the danger of an attack on the Sovi ic 


let Union: “‘We do not know 


orrow or the next day; and, therefore, in 


- But, while stepping 
aoe _ tlw attempted to post- 
state ‘ atic means. With this aim 
man el ran Ment was issueq Over the question of Soviet: 
> HE. before the state 
Press, the People’s Commissar for Foreiy’ Aetained in ees eee 
n e 
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t in Moscow. The Soviet Govern- 
to the German ae S aasteating its peaceful intentions 
ore was ihe cause of peace, but was also showing its 
mr devotion t0 ei formal talks with Berlin, hoping, in this way, 
iness to ent ace with Germany, if only temporarily. 
rolong t published in the Soviet press on June 14, 1941 
i raed appearing in the foreign press about the 
spoke of po between the USSR and Germany” and that 
nearness ©” "therefore concentrating her troops at the Soviet 
Germany ee to stage an attack. The statement noted further 
borders in oe ationary rumours were being spread that the 
that false, Per in i turn, started strenuous preparations for a 
(Ei alec penity ing i t the Soviet 
ermany and was concentrating its troops at the So 


ae document stated further that the USSR and Germany 


ly observing the 1939 Soviet-German treaty, and ‘‘the 
wet npn of fa troops, freed of their Balkan 
operations, into the Eastern and North-Eastern regions of Ger- 
many are supposedly prompted by other motives which have 
nothing to do with Soviet-German relations’’. 

The statement said in conclusion that “the summer camp 
training of Red Army reservists now taking place, and the forth- 
coming manoeuvres are merely aimed at training the reserves 
and checking the work of the raiways, which, as is common 
knowledge, is effected every year. Therefore to make out that these 
Red Army measures are hostile to Germany is absurd, to say the 
least”? To this day, the statement is subject to the most arbitrary 
interpretations. It is frequently alledged that it played a totally 
negative role, taking the edge off the vigilance of the Soviet people, 
including the military, etc. Such allegations are clearly far-fetched 
se Eranaless The opinion of Marshall A. M. Vasilevsky, who 
fevers F the General Staff in June 1941, is of great interest in this 
“Needless oe contain the following passage on the subject: 
at fitst som : we, the workers of the Operational Division, were 
d Swhat surprised by this. But there followed no fun- 
jee panies the armed forces nor a 
thy was aie mat readiness, and we came to the 
nothing was to cn Plomatic move by our Government and 
Defence, Oteover NO ange in the affairs of the Ministry of 
Division, hag explétn ne fs Vatutin, the chief of the Operational 

y the end of the day that the purpose of 
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that pon that 


“Uevesti 
hig” Sune 14, 1941, 


the TASS statement was to check the true ; 
Hitlerites. I therefore consider 
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P prese the 

statement as a document which assuaged us almost ines TASs 

demobilisation” he 
The Soviet Governm 


this diplomatic 


for a rebuff to 4 ~ 
aggression. It also carefully watched Berlin’s reaction to 


e state of German-Soviet relations, and the 
German press hushed up the TA 


the German Ministry for Foreign Affairs merely remarked that the 


question of Soviet-German relations, On 
June 20, it instructed its bassador in Berlin to hand a note to 
ini i irs or his deputy about the violations 
an aircraft. The note remarked that the 
German Government had not yet answered the Soviet notes of 
March 27 and April 21, and that for two months — from April 19 
to June 19 — an aircraft had violat 
times.? Discussion of the questions raised 
helped clear Up Soviet-German relation 
But even then the German Side sh 
discussion, 


June 21, the German Foreign Minister and his deputy 
refused to meet the Soviet Ambas Yat 
Minje that Weizsiicker, Sador all day long. It was only 


the St rei 
© Soca eeved him. However Wor secretary of the Foreign 
the Soviet note a. 


ent that it was Germany 

rath t i 

iad A ogy he Soviet Union that had Stounds for such 
In the evening of June 21, the Soviet Goy 

attempt to start Negotiations with the German Govermge one this 

end, Molotov invited Schulenburg to see him at 9.39 p.m and 


ed Soviet airspace 180 
by the note could have 
S in all their totality. 

owed no sign of wanting such a 
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— tents of the Soviet note. The People’s 
yainted him yh he the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin 
nist inf to hand this note to the Minister for Foreign 


instruct 
pad deere People 


resent: 


there sii d the USSR. He also asked Schulenburg what was the 
any 
oa for a 
afcial 408 reaction to the reassuring and peace-loving TASS 
satement of June 14.’ ‘ sihered 
On June 22 (at 00.40. a.m. Moscow time) a ciphered message was 


ugh to the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin informing him 
ogee of Molotov’s talk with Schulenburg, with a list of 
the questions posed by the Soviet side. The telegram also instructed 
the Ambassador to meet Ribbentrop or his deputy immediately 
and ask him the same questions. But the Ambassador could not 
carry out these instructions. Every attempt to obtain a meeting with 
the minister or his deputy was of no avail. In Berlin, negotiations 
were already considered irrelevant, since Germany was then 
making her final preparations for her perfidious attack on the 
USSR. Only a few hours separated peace from war: at 4 in the 
morning on June 22, nazi Germany launched a treacherous attack 
a aie Though the Soviet people knew that the war 

inevi and prepared for it, it nevertheless broke ou. 

unexpectedly, like any great misfortune. : 
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CONCLUSION 


: 1 ° . Small-scale 
farming rs industrial production goatee San sal 


Ploitative classes, the 
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© Co-operation of all 
The achievements of the USs 


between 1933 and 1941 were a 
convincing demonstration of th decisive vantages the Soviet 
Socialist Order held Over the Capitalist, 
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y condition for the Soviet Union’s further 
Peace ee ning socialism. Hence the great role of the 
tive Wor’ ninist foreign policy pursued by the Communist Party 
consistent Le t state in ensuring peace and security, Guided by the 
d the nen ace is indivisible’’, the USSR led an indefatigable 
rinciple tha aeada for prolonged and durable peace and 
ios ity. It did everything so that its relations with the 
: nal security. : hee ‘i 

internatio countries would be built on the Leninist principle of 

ee ence and mutually advantageous co-operation. 
Itwas exceedingly difficult to pursue this Leninist Policy of peace 
in view of the hostile capitalist encirclement and the tense and 
pa ies situation of the time. This tension Particularly heightened 
mi result of the creation of a hotbed of war in the centre of 
aaee following the establishment of a fascist dictatorship in 
Germany, when German-fascist imperialism openly embarked on 
preparations for a new world war to redivide the world. Other 
aggressive powers, Italy and Japan, were also striving towards this 
end. This was precisely why they unleashed a frenzied arms race 
and began gathering alliances, the creation of which was facilitated 


Berlin-Tokyo 
Axis and even the Anti-Comintern Pact 


e Western Powers pursued’ a Policy of “ 


_ non-intervention” and 
appeasement”, hoping th 


, at through this they could come to an 
agreement with the aggressive powers at the USSR’s expense. In 


Practice, this policy Meant a refusal to create a collective securi 
Mar” the collective defence of peace through a rebuff to 
sores Programme for the organisation of co 


imme lective security, 
Etta Ont the historic decision of the Politbu 


ro of the CPSU 

; Ittee on ecember 19, 1933 and envisaging th 

Cone] : c , F ging the 

Aa was the feo treaties of mutual assistance in Europe and 
lo 


macy rhea of activity for the Soviet Government and Soviet 

iet-c. i years. The conclusion of the Soviet-French 
*hievement of, oslovak treaties of mutual assistance was a 
Progra Ol the inist 


foreign Policy of peace in realising the 
These Pent Collective Security. xe 


;_. tReaties i F 
Ollectiy, ~ Provided the necessary basis for organising 
British de “rity throughout Europe. Only the opposition of 
’ the rejection of the Soviet proposal to 


clude a mutual assistance treaty between the USSR . 
vege beginning of 1936, allowed Hitler Germany to nein 
organisation of collective security in Europe. the 

The British ruling circles’ anti-Soviet policy also exert 
negative influence on France’s Position. It facilitated the activity a 
Laval and his supporters, whose main aim was to achieve ,,.1 f 
understanding with Hitler Germany. The reactiona 
uniting around Laval, succeeded in preventing the Franco. Soviet 
Mutual Assistance Pact from becoming the starting point ‘a 
developing and strengthening telations between the two Countries 
and in organising co-operation to preserve peace and check 
German-fascist aggression. 

Another important Soviet foreign policy task during this Period 
was to expose all the actions and manoeuvres of the enemies of 
peace and the aggressive schemes of the fascist powers. The active 

the Communist Party and the 
Soviet state allowed the Soviet people to build socialism peacefully 


long way towards hampering 
the unleashing of the Second World War. 


m Utua} 
ty forces, 


cy on with the aggressive 
h policy. This Munich policy only whetted 


outbreak of the Second World Was and thus accelerated the 


1L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, p. S4. 
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Bok i 


ioint rebuff to German aggression (which impossibility 
poland on 2 J during the Soviet-Anglo-French negotiations on a 
ame see nce pact), the Soviet Union was compelled to acce 
mutual assis : oposal for the conclusion of a non-agegression treaty. 

e German iting conditions this was the USSR’s only chance for 
In te Oe crafty plans of Munich-men directed at Provocating 
upsetting i the USSR and Germany. Thus, the conclusion of a 
war betwee ion treaty with Germany proved to be the USSR’s only 
no ef avoiding war, extending the period of peace, and 

sation course of events into a route favourable to itself and to 
al the progressive forces. 

The pre-war political crisis, comin 
demonstrated the sharp aggravation 
imperialist camp. It had alread 


8 to a head in August 1939, 
of the contradictions in the 


y become impossible to solve these 
contradictions by peaceful means. The Second World War proved 


to be the inevitable result of the development of world economic 
and political forces based on contemporary monopoly capitalism. 


rmany and the ot 
guise of “non-intervent 


a 
necessity of unitin 
Manit 


lor to the Second Wor 
development int 
Cc 


icy, a policy of strug 
he big and small nations from nazi ma 
"ePresentey ©. Peace Policy of the Soviet Union thereby 

Presented the 8 of the working people of all countries. 


-With the help of this policy’ the Soviet Union counteract 
further spread of war and the involvement of More coun ties the 
peoples. Throughout the two years of peace, obtained as a result. 
signing the Soviet-German Non-Aggression Treaty which allowet 
the country to remain outside the war, the Soviet people Worked 
tirelessly to strengthen the country’s defence Capacity and Prepare 
a rebuff to aggression. ; 

In conditions of a military conflict between the two imperialig, 
groupings, the USSR’s consistent struggle for peace, to prey 
other states’ and peoples’ being drawn into the war, and its Policy 
of strict neutrality led to a favourable situation in which the victo, 
of the socialist revolution was attained in the Baltic states by 
peaceful means. The formation of the Baltic republics on the 
western borders of the USSR and their entry into the Soviet Union 
Signified the organisation of an “eastern front” against nazi 
Germany’s aggression. The-return of Bessarabia and the transfer of 
Northern Bukovina to the Soviet Union demonstrated the growth 
of its might and its weight in international affairs. As a result of 
this the USSR again became a Danube state and began an active 
struggle for the rights of all the Danube countries to regulate by 
themselves the navigation on this great water highway in the in- 
terests of developing economic ties. 

The return of Bessarabia to the USSR also 
pletion of the organisation of the “ 
aggression stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

Whilst organising and strengthening the “eastern front”, the 
Soviet Union did everything it could so as not to allow the spread of 
war and German-fascist aggression into the Balkans, Sweden and 
other regions. ; 

The Soviet policy was one of equality between the big and small 
nations, directed at e blishing friettdly and good-neighbourly 
relations with all the Balk i 


signified the com- 
eastern front” against fascist 


Precondition for stabilisin 


an nations, a necessary 
whole of the Balkan P, 


n there and turning the 
an important factor for 


& the situatio 
eninsula into 


unist Party’ i . 
ment’s foreign policy during this perj mys and Soviet Gurecn 
managed to avoid involyement in the and 
peaceful building of a new society. This allowed Scviot feces 
policy and diplomacy to launch, between 1939 and 1941, an active 
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\, 


| ; fascist states. By the time Hitler Germany 
- egmpaign to nd fe latter's active foreign policy had helped its 
. ked the ition and the international situation to undergo a 
international Shanes The Soviet Union had emerged from in- 
amental ; tion and by this time the danger of an anti-Soviet 
ern een the Western powers and Germany had almost 
arene aie by the summer of 1941 the imperialist powers had 
oingre into two belligerent camps. 
iet diplomacy skillfully used the German-J apanese im- 
ap contradictions and, by concluding a pact of neutrality with 
ie the weakening of the German-Japanese alliance. 
eciavel a positive role in strengthening peace in the Far East 
poe the further spread of war in this region. The basic task 
+f Soviet foreign policy at this stage was not to allow the forces of 
international imperialist reaction to crush the USSR and to secure 
peace for the building of socialism. Safeguarding the USSR, the 
bastion of socialism, meant at the same time the practical 


alism to which 


nion gained by concluding the Non- 


© subsequent defeat of the nazis. It also vivid} 
“story over tn? ll peoples the possiban f bring r the 
Ver the Nazis on joining « efforts” ae 


he end of the Second World W 
Today, thirty yenh : oi cine victory over the bloc of fas ae 
which culminated in le for peace is the CPSU’s and the Soviet 
aggressors, the win task in the field of international Telations 
State’s most earn of peace and friendship among Peoples 
This Leninist T ealihienests of all peoples. The Programme of the 
conforms to ae socialism confronts imperialism with a new type 
CPSU oes thal “The foreign policy of the Socialist Countries, 
pieagie ae principles of peace, the equality and self 
in = of nations, and respect for the independence ang 
net all countries, as well as the fair, humane methods of 
socialist diolomacy, are exerting a growing influence on the world 
A : | ; 
OTe aati and purposeful activity of the Central pags 
of the CPSU and the Soviet Government in gens Loh . 
Programme adopted by the 24th Congress of the , W 
with great success, ‘ 
gn nied Pravda, in connection with the third anniversary 
of the 24th Congress, the main result of this activity had been that 


and more Promising? Thj 
Statesmen in various countries, 
the eye Republic, stated, that “th 
exist for the Peoples of the world ¢ bui i ill ex- 
clude the threat of war,’?3 0 us # Peace which will 
Soviet Union has demonstrated ; i iali 
L 1 practice that socialism 
eb tier bas iseParable and that Socialism means peace and 
ity. The C €nd the Soviet Government 
€ countries of the i 


Out a great struggle for Peace # eolalist community are carrying 


ieved in tev ™™ent, whilst noting the im- 
and security and to develop si me i 


; : © strengthen peace 
§ achieveme 0 not forperation, do not rest content with 
Step up efforts in this matter, “We are Necessity of conti ing to 
Telaxation of internati feng VE are gladde apa 
ational tension and the Btowsr by the Current 
; of Peaceful co- 
The Road ¢ 
j Pravda, Maren 30mm Moscow, 1962, P. 503 
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tates”, Leonid Brezhnev noted in a speech at the 
ng states » 
{Oe as of Peace 


‘ 7 st 
Forces. “But I should like to stress mo 
oper4 Com i e nor détente will descend on the 
worl conly that a na oe blessing. Peace and détente can 
end i une ersistent and tireless struggle by all peace 
rly be the result © Mitical parties and tendencies, public bodies 
ae Toe everything resisting détente imperilling 
individuals —agal af want 

and and creating the danger 0} ; Stains 

Te idtncl crucial transition from the co d war and co 
historically Man > ra 

ewe to the consolidation of the principles of peace 
sre the norms in relations between states with different 
“ene continues to develop but against the background of 
_ pe le in world affairs. The Central Committee of the 
| ou and Soviet Government stress that the historic contest and 
poeta between socialism and capitalism throughout the 
world is inevitable and that it will continue. The only question is, 
said Leonid Brezhnev, that “We must see to it that this process 
does not develop into armed clashes and wars between countries, 
into the use of force or threat of force in relations between them, 
and that it does not interfere with the development of mutually 


advantageous co-operation between states with different social 
systems,’’2 


The continuous, consistent and strenuous struggle of the CPSU, 
the Soviet state, the countries of the socialist community and all 
the Progressive forces to consolidate peace and security has 
oi with major successes. “The main thing is,” noted Leonid 

Tezhney in his speech on June 14, 1974, “that it has proved 
peace and security of 
en the threat of nuclear war. The Soviet people 
historic signe of the world regard this as a success of truly 


nt changes for the better in the 
World bead ss in the cause of detente a: 


1 
Lip 

2Ibig Tezhnev, 

alia, P41. Our Cou 


ie rse: Peace and Socialism, Moscow, 1973, p. 85-86. 
® June 15, 1974, 


“ olitics”; it also formulated the basic tina: 
fulness of a states, relations founded on the principe 
of ae he and co-operation. The reorientation of fs 
peaceful these principles will make Europe a continent of durabi, 
ses ‘and fruitful co-operation among nations. s 
mwith their labour successes, the Soviet people have raiseq even 
higher the economic and defence might of the Soviet Motherlang, 
which has everything necessary to ensure the calm and confident 
labour of the Soviet people. Among other things, it is the great 
services of the Leninist foreign policy that have enabled the Soviet 
people for over thirty years since the end of the last war to devote 
their forces to the creative work of building communism and the 
Soviet Union to win for itself thé respect of the peoples of the world 
as a bastion of peace, an active fighter against imperialism and 
aggression and a faithful ally of peoples fighting for peace, 
liberation, democracy and socialism. 

The Soviet people and all European nations are living and 


working peacefully. “That is a great achievement,” noted Leonid 
Brezhnev, “and we tak 


tribution to this has been made 


: of all peoples. 
peSvetul Coexistence of tates om Cold War policies 


to detente ta pas with different social 


advantageous 


OF ie ge 


= foreign-policy tasks were outlined 
's p 


U approv' : 
CPs Report which was Pr ramme the 


e€ ’ 
ott oe mittee -term pr 
i sa ithought rae is to work towards a 
al way of life for all 
d in the 


TS, 
e CPSU and t 


ll-round co-operation uildi 
states: oe ee in their joint active contribution to 
pecs em i i ies liberated from 
Re development of co-operation with countries libera Bs 

he dependence remains a vital task. In its relations wit 
Sait states, the Soviet Union will consistently strive to uphold 
o-existence, for a durable peace and for 


inciples of peaceful c 
aol and ultimately eliminating the danger of the outbreak 


of a new world war. . 
~ Work for a cessation of the growing armaments race which 


represents a danger for the whole world, and a transition to 
reducing the accumulated stock-piles of armaments, to disarma- 
ment. To these ends: 

a) do everything (in their power) to complete preparations for the 


d) take all i 
: possible meas 
World disarmament hitomi for the speedy convocation of a 


— 


— Do everything possible to extend international] detente ii 
embody it in definite forms of mutually advantageous £0-operati - 
between states. Pursue an active policy towards implementing the 
Final Act of thé Conference on Security and Co-operat, 
Europe and developing peaceful co-operation in Europe, In line 
with the principles of peaceful co-existence, to continue 


. Consis 
tently developing long-term mutually-advantageous CO-Operation 
in various spheres, hamely, Politics, economics, Science and 


culture, with the United States of America, France, the 
Great Britain, Italy, Canada and also Japan and oth 
States. : 

— Work towards ensuring security in Asia based on the joint 
efforts of the states of that continent, 


— Strive to conclude a world agreement on the non-use of force 
in international relations. 


— Consider a major. international task to be the complete 
elimination of all vestiges of the system of colonial Oppression, of 
restricting the equality and independence of Peoples, and of all 
hot-beds of colonialism and racialism. 

— Seek ways of Temoving discrimination and any artificial 
obstacles j international trade, abolish all displays of inequality, 
diktat and exploitation in international economic relations, 

The CPSU tegards the above-listed foreign-policy tasks as the 
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This book by the Soviet historian 
I. K. Koblyakov, who is an expert on 
international relations, is a Popular ac- 
count of the basic trends in Soviet foreign 
Policy during the Period 1933-1941. The 
author draws on a mass of factual mate- 
rial, including research by Soviet histo- 
rians, numerous published documents 
(both Soviet and foreign) and documents 
from the archives of the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The monograph depicts 
the protracted, consistent struggle by the 
CPSU and the Soviet Government to sa- 


threat of war from the fascist aggressors 
(Germany, Italy and Japan). 

€ author also examines the whole 
complex of international relations in 


arities of its initial period, the «phoney 
war», and the ensuing events right up to 
June 22, 1941,when Hitler Germany atta- 
cked the Soviet Union. : 


